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This Ils Food—for—Freedom Month 


The first completely integrated single-industry war campaign is now 
under way as the War Food Administration, Office of Price Information, 
Office of War Information and War Advertising Council merge their 
energies and talents with those of the food and allied industries to bring 
the home front a better understanding of the wartime food situation and 
to suggest how conservation and sharing of available civilian food supplies 
can actually hasten Victory. All media will participate in this, the largest 
food campaign in history. 

The suggestion campaign has a strong emotional flavor, with increasing 
emphasis on the theme, “to speed our boys home”—a common denom- 
inator in the advertising in all media. 

To the skeptics who see advertising as a selfish, anti-social force, this 
campaign may be convincing evidence that advertising can sell the big 


things of life as successfully as it sells the small things in normal times. 


a youre wondering . a 


1. Your dealer: “Cheer up! We still 
have SCHENLEY. Not every day 

but more often than you'd think! 
SCHENLEY isn’t making a drop of 


whiskey; what you buy today comes 


3. Your dealer: “Mister, are you 
wrong! SCHENLEY Royal Reserve 
prices haven't gone up a_ nickel, 
except for State and Federal taxes. 


Don't hesitate to ask for some, any 


from pre-war reserves. So its got time. When we have any, we want 


to be portioned out... and used vou to have it... Shall | wrap 


in moderation ... to see us all up a bottle for you now?” 


through.” 


"2. You: “Yes, Pve read that SCHENLEY 4. You: “You bet! I don’t mind mak- 


is making only alcohol for war. But ing a bottle of SCHENLEY go a bit 


| suppose that means they ve had farther, when it means I can con- 
to increase prices ona fine whiskey tinue lo get some for the duration!” 
like Royal Reserve?” 


Back The Attack — 
buy MORE War Bonds! 


:) oe still enough VN available 


— tom / 
to enjoy pee 27 moderation - 
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BLENDED WHISKEY 


86 proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 6 years or more old; 40% straight whiskey, 60% neutral spirits 
distilled from fruit and grains. 23% straight whiskey, 6 years old. 17% straight whiskey, 7 years old. | Schenley Distillers Corporation, N. ). ¢ 
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HE war may end for all of us as suddenly 
as it began for us at Pearl Harbor. We 
who arose to face the morning on that Sunday 
December 7th, little dreamed that the events 
of the day would do to us, what it has done 


to us. 


There may be very little time left now to pre- 
pare to meet the problems of your own post 
war world, one of the most important of which 
will be your own market—the places where you 
can again hope to make sales. Be not alarmed. 
Look for no miracles. Prepare for no revolu- 
tion. Men and women will continue to buy 
jack knives, automobiles and steaks as they 
have always bought them, following the same 


age-old mental impulses in satisfying wants. 


But markets, as such, are going to be different. 
Populations will shift again. Peoples will be on 
the march . . . moving to places where indus- 
try’s wheels will get going fastest and with 


greatest promise. 


We ask you therefore to consider Detroit 
NOW. Detroit will be asked to meet the 
staggering request for nearly NINE BILLION 
DOLLARS WORTH OF MOTOR CARS 
AND TRUCKS. 
REMAIN as one of America’s best markets. 
In this market, over 380,000 families read The 


Free Press each morning, representing nearly 


In meeting it, Detroit will 


a million and a half people. They are your 
most profitable market opportunity in this 
Arsenal of Democracy . . . NOW and in the 


post war days. 
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Mrs. Bumble Sees the Light 


The Lamp Division of Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Bloomfield, N. J., has to contend with the 
labor shortage which is acute in the section of New Jersey 
where the plant is located. The Division attacks the 
problem by impressing upon employes the importance of 
their jobs, in a program designed to keep absenteeism at a 
minimum, and by recruiting new workers in a vigorous 
and showmanlike manner. 


An unusual plank in the program of recruiting new 
workers was the showing of a Sue Hastings Marionette 
production, “Mrs. Bumble Sees the Light,” which was 
especially created to attract women war workers to the 
Bloomfield plant. It was performed in Newark as the 
feature attraction of the recruiting program sponsored by 
the War Manpower Commission and the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service to put more than 20,000 new workers into 
war industries in the New Jersey area. 


Characters in the marionette show include Mrs. Bumble, 
an average housewife; three villains—Hitler, Mussolini 
and Hirohito, and members of the armed forces. The plot 
revolves around Mrs. Bumble’s conversion from the selfish 
attitude of being annoyed by the inconveniences of 
shopping, rationing and transportation. The conversion is 


Westinghouse is even pulling strings to recruit women war 
workers. Sue Hasting’s famous marionettes help to sell the 
idea of war work to women. 


achieved by a dream in which she pictures the 


: art she 
can play, through taking a war job, in crushing th role 


V illains 


As a further attraction, tying in with the 
show, five women workers from Westinghous 
Division carried on their work at work bencl 
Park beside the outdoor Victory Theatre wher 


‘rlonette 
Lamp 
In the 


Ne pro. 
duction was staged. One woman inspected large mene 
images of hairlike tungsten filament wires to liscover 
deviations in hundred-thousandths of an inch. A. assem, 
bler mounted tiny wisps of metal on glass stems, . djustino 
the filaments with fine tweezers. Coil bendin. and ; 


welding operation were also demonstrated Anp 
DeGruchy, a pretty young kinswoman of Winston Church. 
ill’s, demonstrated a pre-exhaust test for electro 
for wartime communications. 


IC tubes 


Believing in the principle of striking while the iron js 
hot, the War Manpower Commission had representatives 
present to interview applicants for positions at Westin. 
house and to describe the jobs open to women. 


The exhibit was dramatically presented, with great 
enlarged photographs showing workers at their jobs and 
at play, with written messages in large letters, setting 
forth the advantages of working for Westinghouse’s Lamp 
Division. Examples: “Music while you work . . . reached 
easily by bus . . . air conditioned.” 


There is a good reason for the Lamp Division's con. 
centration on potential womanpower. Not only are more 
women workers available in the Newark area, but women 
are also especially well suited to the type of work done ai 
the plant, since they usually possess finger dexterity and 
patience, the qualities most needed. Approximately 65% 
of the Westinghouse employes at Bloomfield are women. 


The war contributions of the Lamp Division are many 
and varied. Its products include electronic equipment for 
the armed forces; 1,700 types of lamps (including more 
than 200 “peacetime’’ lamps converted to handle tasks at 
the warfront; a sea rescue lamp for life rafts; heat lamps 
which dry the complete painted surface of a military tank 
in three minutes; and an ultra high-speed X-ray tube which 
makes it possible to study high-speed bullets in mid-air 
or through the steel walls of the guns. 


Westinghouse has something to offer to imaginative 
women who want glamour in their war jobs, and, through 
shows and displays of this kind, it is offering that asset 
That such campaigns work is indicated by the fact tha 
there was a 25% increase in applications for work at the 
Lamp Division during the week of the exhibit and pupptt 
show. 


Mickey Mouse on the Home Front 


Farewell to friviolity; goodbye to gadding-about; ‘0 
long to silly stunts—Mickey Mouse has gone to war. 


and even that character of cynicism and sophisti 
ald Duck, have joined the ranks of the home-front fighter 
on the production front. 


The first copies of Walt Disney’s “Mickey Mouse 00 the 
Home Front,” a four-color, four-page cartoon m 
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executive offices at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MANA! MEN? 


SALES 


“What is a Ration Stamp, anyway ?” 


Well, Mr. Farmer, ration stamps are like elephants. They look different 
to different people. To grocers they’re an affliction—to myriad housewives, 
a mystery. And to your city cousins they’re a necessary evil, assuring 
everyone an equal helping from the nation’s market basket. Thousands of 
families would find ration stamps a lighter burden could they have read 
the FARM JOURNAL regularly. But there are paper rations too. Our 


2,700,000 monthly copies can take care only of prepaid rural subscribers. 
° * * 7 


Except for paper restrictions, the FARM JOURNAL would be rounding 

the 3,000,000 mark today. Subscriptions pour in though we have curtailed 

all new circulation effort. Such growth proves the effectiveness of Amer- 
native ica’s largest rural magazine in meeting the urgent problems with which the 
rough farmer must deal. No matter how ration stamps look to you, you’ve a 
“re gnawing concern in the food supply. And you'll understand how the 
st the FARM JOURNAL helps assure an adequate supply if you read its pages. 
uppel 
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i covers the rural market 
ghters 
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How money 
is raised in 
New Jersey 


. -» War Loan dollars come 
mostly from ESSEX COUNTY 


| War Loan 2 | 


... that’s when 
Essex County raised 80% of 
New Jersey's 940 MILLION 
(124% over the quota... com- 
pared with the country’s 14%!) 


-.- up to now 
Essex County has accounted 
for more than 60% of the total 
state’s 700 MILLION (final fig- 
ures are yet to come). 


The NEWARK EVENING NEWS 


..- delivers 73 percent 
family coverage in ESSEX 
COUNTY, America’s 9th mar- 
ket in Buying Income. 


THAT REMINDS ME... 
iF I DON’T SEE MY 
DENTIST, I'LL LOSE 

TIME FROM My JOB’ 


© 


war workers, has just reached the hands of thousands of 
men and women engaged in industrial plants over the 
country, and has met with an enthusiastic reception. 


Prominent among the industrial plants engaged in war 
production distributing the Disney magazine free to all its 
employes, are Glenn L. Martin Aircraft Co., Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., Ranger Aircraft Co., College Inn Food Products 
Co., Fairchild Aircraft Co., and The Beach Aircraft Co, 


“Mickey Mouse on the Home Front”’ is a natural out- 
growth of Disney's famous screen cartoons which have 
been amusing and educating people for years. One of the 
first experiments in the approach to educate adults was the 
income tax cartoon, “The New Spirit,’’ produced for the 
Treasury Department. Of the 26 million people who saw 
it, 37% admitted to Gallup Survey investigators that the 
film made it easier and more enjoyable to pay their income 
taxes. 


For many months, Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, Pluto 
the Pup, and other Disney characters have taught our men 
in the armed forces to shoot guns, operate and maneuver 
their own tanks, while smashing the tanks of the enemy, 
taught them the theory and practice of flying airplanes, to 
navigate them on bombing missions and to get back safely. 


It was reasoned, and wisely, that if Disney's lovable 
characters can successfully instruct adults in general in the 
technical arts, then certainly Mickey and his colorful cronies 
can teach the men and women who build these planes, 
tanks, and guns the simpler, though equally vital job, of 
staying on the job. As a result of this reasoning, “Mickey 
Mouse on the Home Front” was created to help fight 
absenteeism. 


The cartoon magazine does not replace the regular com 
pany house magazine, but merely supplements it. Its mai 
job is to teach without school ma’am dictatorialness, but 
with Mickey's diplomatic technique, that an employe has# 
job to do, and that he must stick to it until it’s finished, 
and that he must produce more and much more of the 
things which keep our men healthy, fighting and able 
bring us Victory in the quickest possible time. 


“Mickey Mouse on the Home Front” is published by 
Home Front Publishing Co., 235 East 45th Street, New 
York City 17, N. Y. 
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DANNY O’NEIL ES 


came back singing 


CHICAGO'S 
Showmanship Station 
50,000 Watts - 780 ke. 


Danny O’Neil was at Pearl Harbor, a 
casualty; was honorably discharged from 
the Navy—and he came home singing. 


Danny has been singing on the radio 
since he was nine... but this time he 


came to sing at WBBM, Chicago. 


Our “Showmanship” Department 
listened with lifted eyebrows. This lad 
had 18-carat talent. How could we help 
him hit the top? 


WBBM set to work building programs 
around him. Here’s what happened the 
first month: Danny became a mid-west- 
ern favorite; a star for one of the biggest 
sponsors in the midwest; a sensation at 
a swank Chicago supper room. 


Now he is on the CBS network, coast 
to coast, 120 stations! 


Danny’s still a little bewildered. He 
says, The road to success is just the sing- 
ing distance to a WBBM microphone.” 


But success is a little more than talent 
plus WBBM’s power and prestige. It’s 
the technique of turning that talent into 
entertainment and salesmanship. And 
that’s the skill we’ve got. It has kept us, 
and our sponsors, on top of the Chicago 
sales chart for 18 straight years. 


Before you buy a program 
anywhere, let WBBM’s 
“Showmanship” Depart- 
ment work on your sales 
problem. They have a skill 
you can use for the asking. 


Represented by Radio Sales, the 
SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending November 1, 1943 


Educating Congressmen 
DOES IT DO ANY GOOD to make individual protests 


to Congressmen and Senators? That is a question which a 
number of our subscribers have asked when, on occasion, 
we have suggested that they make their wishes known in 
connection with proposed legislation or with such admin- 
istrative rulings as the recent TD-5295 order on the freezing 
of commissions. 


Something happened within the past month which helped 
to answer that question. It was the resignation of Repre- 
sentative Eugene Cox of Georgia as chairman of the House 
Committee to investigate the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


When he was appointed to the chairmanship there were 
objections on the ground that he had a long-standing per- 
sonal feud with the Commission. Dissatisfaction deepened 
when it was learned that he had accepted a fee from an 
Albany, Georgia, radio station for legal services in con- 
nection with its licensing application. 


But nothing happened until letters from the public began 
to deluge House members. Public pressure, emphasized by 
newspaper editorials, finally brought results. 


Congress does not mold opinion, but follows it. Most 
branches of Congress will yield to the pressure that is 
strongest. That is why the farm bloc, the labor bloc and 
other groups have always had such success. 


Currently members of Congress are being given the 
viewpoint of canners who object to the proposed manda- 
tory A-B-C grade labeling. Salesmen of H. J. Heinz Co., 
to cite one example, have as a part of their regular routine 
work, the interviewing of members of Congress in the 
salesman’s district. 


That is such an obviously sound move that it should not 
be a news item, but we doubt that it has been used very 
often by sales organizations. The next time you feel 
strongly about a legislative or administrative problem, why 
don’t you have your own representatives try their selling 
ability on Senators and Congressmen? It may be more 
successful than letters or professional lobbyists. 


The Problem of Un-Rationing 


COFFEE HAS BEEN UN-RATIONED for more than 
three months, and it may give us a clue to some of the 
problems which will arise as other items are taken off the 
list « ‘ rationed commodities. Here are some of the things 
which have happened to coffee: 


= 


\ holesalers and retailers, of course, are stuck with their 
stocks of coffee “extenders” and are writing them off at 
zero. Sales of coffee fell sharply at first, due to the fact 
that o many housewives had reserve stocks and had been 
buy 3 to the limit of their coupons during the rationing 
Period. After dropping to 50% of normal in many cities, 
sales are now picking up, but the trade has voted for an 
extensive coffee-promotion drive. 


NovEMBER 1, 1943 


A development of greatest interest to marketing execu- 
tives is that consumers are continuing to concentrate on the 
quality brands. The habit which they developed of using 
their precious coupons for what seemed to be the best 
coffee—and usually the most expensive coffee—during 
rationing, seems to have become ingrained, 


This experience in the coffee field may be a good tip to 
manufacturers of quality products in other rationed lines— 
to intensify the development of the quality theme in all 
of their advertising and promotion. 


A Peace Production Board? 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF PUBLICITY the War Produc- 
tion Board is laying plans for war's end, and according to 
a friend in that agency, manufacturers will be happily sur- 
prised by the speed with which the agency will see to it 
that the Government pays off quickly both to private con- 
tractors and sub-contractors. 

The following tentative decisions seem to have been 
reached in quiet planning sessions: 


1. War production should be terminated immediately, 
not tapered off, when war ends. 2. Quick partial payment 
should be made to contractors on cancellation of contracts, 
with final settlement not long delayed, so that reconversion 
may proceed without delay. 3. War workers laid off 
during the reconversion process should receive time-off 
compensation, at Government cost. 4. If necessary, Gov- 
ernment should take over, promptly pay sub-contractors’ 
claims, offer reconversion loans to prime or sub-contractors. 
5. Controls should continue to be exercised by a “peace” 
production board over critical raw and semi-finished mate- 
rials so that those products badly needed in peace-time 
production shall not be gobbled up by a few of the most 
financially powerful corporations. 


A vital problem which does not seem to have been 
settled, is what to do with the government-owned plant 
facilities which represent an investment of $25 billion. 


Cost of Living - Progress and Trends 
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The cost-of-living index dropped from 125.1 in May to 123.2 in 

August. If that trend should continue, we would be back to 

the September, 1942, level by next May. But if it were to begin 

rising again, at the rate prevailing from September, 1942, to 

May of this year, then next May’s index would surpass 131. 

To ward off inflation, cooperate with the War Advertising 
Council’s program! 
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INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS | 
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BILLIONS ~ Total Income Tax Collections for the Years Ended 


BILLIONS | 
OF DOLLARS June 30, 1914-1943 OF DOLLARS 
16 5 a 16 
1914—$ 71,381,275 1927 —$2,224,992,800 1939—$ 2,185, 105,000 
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This may not make you feel any better—it probably won’t— 
but it does show where you are, tax-wise, as compared with 
years going back to 1914. 


This vast new industrial empire includes 1,500 plants, and 
according to Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones, ‘must func- 
tion after war if we are to gain our national goal of the 
fullest possible employment and production.” 


In connection with this problem, follow the plans and 
the speeches of Harold Smith, Budget Director, presidential 
trouble-shooter and unofficial taker-over of the field of the 
now defunct National Resources Planning Board. 


Budget Director Smith, while an ardent New Dealer, is 
an economic expansionist. In a speech a fortnight ago he 
said, ‘Why should we have any lack of confidence in facing 
the future? We are proving in war that we can overwhelm 
our enemies with our resources. Why cannot we direct in 
the post-war world these same powerful forces to the com- 
mon welfare of the nation and the world? 


“That opportunity seems to me to be the very core of 
post-war planning. If we direct our overwhelming resources 
to the development of an expanding economy, such as the 
war has produced, there is no reason why we need retreat 
into a restrictive economy. . . . Reconversion is a prac- 
tical planning and operational job which industry can per- 
form. The energy, foresight and skill of private industry 
will largely determine the smoothness and effectiveness of 
the transition from war to peace economy. I am confident 
that American industry, always unequalled in ability to 
plan and produce when given reasonable assurance of a 
market, will not fail this time.” 


It is good to learn that such a high-placed man fights 
for dynamic economy rather than a static economy. 


The Battle of Transportation 


THE BALKANIZATION OF AMERICA was proceeding 
rapidly through the medium of interstate trade barriers until 
the war began. In the past two years, especially since May, 
1942, when President Roosevelt called a conference of all 
state governors, there has been a slight relaxation, especially 
in the case of trucks which are carrying war goods, but 
many states have not adopted the minimum size-and-weight 
code, and a number still require the “foreign’’ operator to 
purchase license plates in their states as well. 


Here is the way it works: Suppose the operator of a 
truck and trailer has a load to go from New York state 
to Iowa. New York permits him to use a truck-and-trailer 
having a gross weight of approximately 61,500 pounds. 
The vehicle complies with all specifications established by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the operator has 
an ICC permit and special plate to proclaim that fact... . 
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He crosses the river to New Jersey. There he learris that 
he is permitted a gross weight of only 60,000 poun:'s, so 
he must drop 1,500 pounds before being permitt.d to 
continue. . . . In Pennsylvania he finds that his tiouble 
in New Jersey was nothing, for Pennsylvania periits a 
gross weight of only 45,000 pounds. Furthermore, hs 1CC 
lights don’t conform to Pennsylvania’s own lightine re. 
quirements, so he has to drop off another 15,000 pounds, 

Then he gets to Ohio, where he finds that he is still 
4,500 pounds overweight. . . . In Indiana, he could carry 
a bit more weight, but it would still be 11,500 pounds less 
than New York. . . . When he gets to Illinois, he finds 
that he can carry only 40,000 pounds (remember thiit he 
started from New York with 61,500) and furthermore, the 
vehicle light rules do not conform to the ICC, New York 
or Pennsylvania rules, and he must pay a special gross. 
weight tax of approximately $245 plus a mileage fce of 
approximately two cents per mile. 


When he crosses the Mississippi into lowa—if he lives 
that long—he finds that he is still overweight about 21,500 
pounds as compared with New York, and he also discovers 
that if he is to make Iowa a part of his regular route, he 
must buy an annual Iowa “‘compensation”’ tag costing $250. 
This factual illustration of what transportation trade bar- 
riers mean—300 in the United States affecting motor 
vehicles—comes from a booklet “Are the United States 
United?” just published after two years of research by the 
Fruehauf Trailer Company. 


Significant Shorts 


More on Inter-State Trade Barriers: Believe it or not, 
but even Wisconsin is now buying margarine. This state, 
leader in dairy products, would have no margarine to com- 
pete with its butter. Producers have to pay an annual fee 
of $1,000, wholesalers $500, retailers $25, boarding houses 
and restaurants $5, and the consumer since 1935 has to 
pay a tax of 15 cents a pound. But today, with butter 
scarce even in Wisconsin, there has been a rush by retailers 
to take out margarine licenses. 


Shoe Leather Instead of Gasoline: The Office of War 
Information reports that gasoline available to civilians is 
continuing to run 500,000 barrels daily short of the normal 
pre-war supply, and that the situation is likely to get worse 
before it gets better. With no increase in the amount of 
gasoline available to the salesmen and with trains packed 
to capacity, the problem of sales travel is indeed acute. 
Furthermore, there is no telling just what the paper situa- 
tion will be next year. While it is still possible to do s0, 
the alert marketing organization will supplement its te- 
stricted sales travel by cinching as much space as possible 
in the strong business papers in its field and will make 
efficient and intelligent use of direct mail. 


Co-op Advertising: “Something new has been added” by 
the co-op stores in advertising copy about their cigarettes. 
Here are excerpts: ‘Tobacco is a relatively mild form of 
dope that gives pleasure to some and annoyance to others. 
Co-op cigarettes will not improve your wind, give you the 
biceps of a bison, the throat of a songbird or the teeth of 
a photographer's model. . . . Nothing new has been added, 
subtracted or multiplied (to our two brands) but sales are 
good. Maybe it’s an accident, but if you are curious, am 
must smoke, try co-op cigarettes. If you don’t like one 
you may like the other. Got you coming and going!” We 
wonder whether that kind of copy will pull. The public 
likes to be fooled. 
PuHIip SALISBURY 
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NEWS 


E. F. Tomlinson has been made 
general manager of the Indus- 
Division, B. F. 
Akron. He has 


company since 


trial Products 
Goodrich Co., 
been with the 
1927. William 
has been named 
newly created Chemicals Divi- 
been with the 


head of the 


sion. He has 
Gocdrich company 


Richardson 


since 1926. 


REE 


f 


RICHARDSON 


PARSELLS 


SMALL 


EVERETT 


Walker G. Everett, executive on the Continental Baking account: Edgar 
P. Small, media director, and Clifford N. Parsells, research director, 
have been elected vice-presidents of Ted Bates, Inc., New York City. 


THURSTON 


MBER 


1, 


Kendall Thurston has been 
elected a vice-president of 
Foote, Cone & Belding. He 
has been chief copy writer 
on the Sunkist account since 
1930. Prior to that, while 
president of Young & Me- 
Callister, he handled direct- 
mail advertising for Califor- 


nia Fruit Growers Exchange. 


1943 


Mr. Spahn’s photo by Bachrach 


Robert D. Spahn, for the 
past seven years vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for 
the Criterion Advertising 
Co., has joined The N. H. 
Hackett Co. advertising agen- 
cy, as a member of the firm. 
He formerly was general 
sales and advertising manag- 
er, Aeolian-American Corp. 


SPAHN 
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General Foods is spending 
thousands of dollars each 
year in order to teach its 
dealers how to do a real 
selling job on Birdseye 
Frosted Foods, as well as 
such all important things as 
cabinet care and cold control. 


High Spot Report on Frozen Foods, 
Hundred-Million-Dollar War Baby 


About 40,000 retailers now sell frosted foods. 


Growth of the 


industry continues at a phenomenal rate. Biggest factor in the 


field is General Foods’ “Birdseye.” Canners, fearing frosted foods 


competition, are rapidly getting into the field themselves. 


Be 


ORN in the doldrums of the 

depression, grown to full ma- 

turity in these hectic wartimes, 

the frosted foods industry is a 
leading entry for the title of most 
outstanding “war baby,” and gives full 
promise of being an even more im- 
portant factor in the post-war food dis- 
tribution set-up. 

This year, production of the quick 
frozen foods industry will be up 50% 
over that for 1942 as a result of Gov- 
ernment assistance given to leading 
food freezers in obtaining additional 
freezing facilities. While the govern- 
ment is buying up a large portion of 
this production for use by the armed 
forces and for Lend Lease, greatly in- 
creasing numbers of consumers are be- 
ginning to buy the frozen foods. Ap- 
proximately 40,000 stores are now sell- 
ing quick frozen fruits, vegetables, 
meats and fish. While this represents 
only about 10% of all food outlets 
in number, it reflects 25% of total 
grocery sales volume. 
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History of Industry 

Methods of preserving foods 
through freezing were originated as 
long ago as the 1870's, but the first 
real interest developed in the middle 
1920s when Clarence Birdseye’s 
method of continuous freezing received 
wide publicity. While the ensuing de- 
pression years slowed down commer- 
cial experimental work to some extent, 
early in 1929 the General Foods Corp. 
acquired rights to the Birdseye process 
and spent large sums in research. (It 
has been estimated that up to 1939, 
the corporation had spent about $30 
million on its subsidiary, Frosted 
Foods Corp., including costs of patent 
rights, of which it had recovered about 
$8 million.) 

In 1934, when business conditions 
began to show signs of improving 
other companies began to investigate 
the possibilities of frozen foods, and 
since that time continuous develop- 
ment has followed. 

Estimated sales figures for the in- 


dustry speak for themselves in demon- 
strating the steady growth: 

Sales of frozen foods gained 67% 
in 1934 over 1933; 1935 sales were 
i7% above those of the previous year, 
and 1936 sales were up 50%. In 1937 
a gain of 60% was registered. Sales 
progress in 1938 was disappointing, a 
condition blamed on the inferior qual- 
ity of much of the ’37 pack. New and 
inexperienced freezers had bought in- 
discriminately, and their unloading of 
inferior merchandise at distress prices 
worked hardship on ethical companies. 
This condition fortunately had only a 
temporary effect on consumer demand, 
with the loss taken chiefly by the small 
independent packers. Estimates of 1939 
sales put the figures at $40 million, or 
a 50% gain over '38. While there are 
no official sales figures for 1940, ‘41 
and ‘42, authorities in the field estt- 
mate that sales have shown an annual 
increase of from 30 to 50%, and that 
the frozen foods industry may safely 
be termed a $100-million-dollar indus- 
try today. 


Annual Output: 


In the case of annual production 
estimates, considerable confusion exists 
because of technical differences i 
freezing processes. Some figures i 
clude all frozen foods, while others 
include only those preserved I quick 
freezing processes. Figures « ipiled 
late in 1942 by the National Associa: 
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Down East Fish Caowper 


tion of Frozen Food Packers, give more 
details and a more accurate picture 
than was hitherto available: 

Frozen 
Vegetables 
Millions of Pounds 


Frozen Fruits 


1938-39 148,102 63,588 
1939-40 142,729 73,807 
1940-41 160,595 85,742 
1941-42 182,416 101,520 


Foods Frozen 


The list of foods which have been 
successfully quick-frozen is constantly 
increasing, but most kinds of meats, 
seafoods, poultry, milk, and certain 
fruits and vegetables and their juices 
have been established as commercially 
successful items. 

Fish, both because of the seasonal 
character of the industry, and the nec- 
essity of preserving the product even 
for almost immediate consumption, 
was the first food to be commercially 
quick-frozen. The freezing of haddock 
and salmon fillets and codfish is now 
an important factor in the fishing in- 
dustry. 

A number of large packers are 
quick-freezing a wide variety of meats 
and putting up packaged cuts for the 
retail and institutional trade. The de- 
velopment of refrigerated locker plants 
has increased the popularity of quick- 
frozen meats, fruits and vegetables in 
tural areas. 

Fruits and, in particular, berries are 
among the most popular of all frozen 
foods. Strawberries account for more 
than half of the total production of 
quich frozen fruits; raspberries, black- 
berries, loganberries, gooseberries, 
cherries, apricots, currants, prunes and 


peaces are other popular frozen 
fruit. Quick-frozen vegetables include 
NOVEMBER 1, 1943 


peas which lead the field, lima beans, 
corn, string beans, spinach, broccoli, 
asparagus, brussels sprouts, artichokes, 
beets and cauliflower. 


Quick Freezing Processes 


The principle of freezing foods to 
protect them from bacteria and mold 
growth has long been understood, but 
the principle of quick-freezing foods 
to preserve their taste and texture as 
well, has been studied and explored 
fully only within the last two decades. 

There are two principal types of 
change which occur in freezing foods, 
physical distortion of cells by the form- 
ation of ice-crystals, and _physico- 
chemical changes, such as dehydration, 
enzvmic action and oxidation. 

The most notable difference between 
slow and quick-frozen foods is in the 
size of the ice crystals formed in the 
tissues. Both animal and plant tissues 
are composed of cells containing a 
complex solution, the water from 
which tends to crystallize out when 
the nroduct is frozen. The faster the 
food to be frozen can be brought to 
its freezing temperature, the faster the 
crystals will form, the smaller they will 
be, and the less damage they will 
cause to the cell structure. Quick freez- 
ing also checks chemical and enzymic 
actions which produce off-flavors and 
discoloration of the foods. 


Companies in the Field 


The leading company, of course, is 
General Foods’ Frosted Foods Corp., 
producers of Birdseye products, which 
in 1942 accounted for over 60% of 
the industry's sales. Honor Brand, 
credited with about 20% of the frozen 


SM wishes to thank the research 
staff of McCall’s for their 
help in the preparation 
of this article. 


Foxstand Foods Inc., Boston 
is two steps ahead of the 
crowd. First it has devel- 
oped a method of quick- 
freezing cooked foods; Sec- 
ond, it has learned how to 
use its locality as the basis 
of a very colorful sales 
campaign. 


food pack in ’39, began retail sales in 
1937 and was later taken over by 
Stokely Brothers & Co. These two 
companies, together with California 
Consumers Co. and the Washington 
Packers, complete the industry's big 
four, with hundreds of smaller com- 
panies dividing the remainder of the 
business. 

Altogether 140 companies are now 
packing and distributing quick-frozen 
foods, but only one brand, Birdseye, 
is nationally advertised and sold, hav- 
ing achieved national distribution, city- 
by-city early in 1940. 

Honor Brand distribution now has 
been expanded to include the Pacific 
Coast, New York City, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Bos- 
ton, Detroit, Dallas, Houston, Indian- 
apolis, and Atlanta. Advertising is car- 
ried in city mewspapers and through 
local spot radio programs. 

All of the remaining quick-frozen 
food distributors are per to fe- 
gional and local territories. 

In addition to the 140 companies 
packing and distributing quick-frozen 
foods under their own brand names, 
there are packers selling directly to 
distribution organizations, such as the 
National Retailer-Owned Grocers, Inc., 
(Dawn Fresh); Shedd & Ward, Inc., 
distributing in the Chicago territory 
under the name “Little America; and 
Bob White Frosted Foods, Inc., which 
sells from door to door. 

Since the start of the war, H. J. 
Heinz Co. and Standard Brands, Inc., 
have invaded the market. 


Distribution 


The major hurdle to distribution, 
until the last few years, has been the 
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A Sales Manager 
Writes a Wartime 
Letter to His Men 


BY FRED M. TRUETT 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
Southwestern Drug Corp. 
Dallas 


Editor’s Note: In this day of easy orders many salesmen forget 
that they should continue to do a steady job of selling in order 
to keep in shape for the leaner days and stiff competition which 
unquestionably will follow the war. Mr. Truett’s message was 
directed to his own salesmen, but what he says is applicable to 
any sales force. 


AVE you recently given any thought to the future ? 
Have you considered the possibility of hard, lean 
years ahead, somewhere down the line, and how 
they may affect you? 


You've been quite successful in a wartime seller's market, 
probably aggressively annoying your division for bigger 
allocations of hard-to-get merchandise. You've made more 
money than you'd ever made before—possibly more than 
you were actually entitled to. 


You look at your volume and you tell your conscience 
that you're really a top-notch salesman. You deliberately 
overlooked the fact that nine-tenths of the business you 
wrote was tossed into your lap. You carefully avoided 
analyzing your sales to see just what you were responsible 
for. 


How many of you have calmly and sincerely checked 
yourselves in the last year to determine just what you were 
doing? How many of you have compared your lot with 
that of the boys at Guadalcanal, at Tunis, at Sicily, at 
Salerno? 


No need to tell you that those boys are hard, keen, alert, 
full of fighting spirit—trained to the nth degree for their 


job. What about you? 


Have you gotten mentally as flabby as your stcmach 
muscles surely have? How long would you last on a hike 
with full pack, after you’ve had your feet on the handle. 
bars so long? 


You've probably never given a thought to the faci that 
the moment peace comes you'll find yourself in a new, 
fiercer battle of competition than you've ever dreamed of? 
Are you going to be able to hold your own, or wil! you 
pass out of the picture? 


What you do today, tomorrow, next week, next month 
will decide. 


Had you paused to think about the thousands of young 
men who'll come back looking for a job? Had you thought 
of their qualifications? Here they are: 


1. Age: These war veterans will run from 21 to 35 years 
of age. How old are you actually, physically ? 


2. Health: These boys will be rugged, lean, hard with a 
physical endurance capacity you can’t match. 


3. Experience: You should have the edge here, but can 
you match the younger man’s drive, guts and determina- 
tion which can oftentimes offset long experience ? 


4. Customer relations: You could have an edge here, too. 
Conversely, you could have long since worn out your wel- 
come in some stores. Depends on what you've done while 
he was away. 


5. Glamour: Forget movie stars. Compare yourself as 
you are today or will be six months after, with that bronzed, 
lean, young Marine with his service stripes. Get the point? 


6. Initiative: He’s been away. He has the feeling of hav- 
ing lost several years, he wants to make them up. He wants 
a bank account, a home, a wife and kids—and soon. And 
he'll really go after ‘em. He found out in the service that 
he didn’t know all that was necessary, so he won't hesitate 
to study and better fit himself. 


7. Discipline: War Veterans will have learned fully the 
value and necessity of discipline. They'll unhesitatingly do 
what they're told to do and when they're told to do it 
without question. These veterans will have a big edge here 
—and on a most important factor which counts heavily in 


tremendous capital investment required 
for plant equipment, and especially 
for retail display cases. 

Evidence of the importance of dis- 
tribution expense was given in the 
breakdown of the Birdseye retail sales 
dollar in a survey of the frozen foods 
industry made by Fortune in 1939. 
According to the company’s figures, 
5% was allowed for advertising; 25% 
for dealer margin; 10% for distribu- 
tor margin; 11% for storage and trans- 
portation; 9% for administration and 
sales; and 5% for processor's service 
charge and his profit. The company 
did not break down the remaining 
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35%, but Fortune estimated that 17% 
went for raw materials, and 16% for 
labor and overhead, leaving 2% for 
profit. 

Today this hurdle to distribution has 
been largely overcome by lower man- 
ufacturing costs and combined rental- 
purchase plans. Retailers with Birds- 
eye franchises, for example, now own 
their own equipment, two to four years 
after beginning rental. 

Approximately 40,000 food dealers 
now handle frosted foods. Locker stor- 
age plants are patronized by over one 
million customers. The products of 350 
quick-freezing plants are sold at retail 


for over $100 million a year. 

Other prospects for lowering dis- 
tribution costs lie in the use of store- 
door service jobbers. These jobbers 
would be logical contacts between 
packers and retailers, and would af- 
ford a more economical method of 
distribution. 

Door-to-door selling, tested in 4 
limited group of markets during 1940, 
seems to offer a potentially valuable 
new channel for distribution. The Bob 
White Frosted Foods Co. licenses 11 
dependents in various localities to use 
the Bob White name, supervising 
source of supply and selling n thods. 
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the overall results of a sales force. Yes, discipline and 
promt obedience are vital to successful selling. 


This comparison of War Veterans and veterans of the 
sales force does not imply that age alone makes the differ- 
ence. You're as old as you feel and think. The oldest mem- 
ber of our present sales force is a living example of that 
statement. He’s selling rings around a lot of you guys 
half his age. He’s got pep, vision, loyalty, courage, honesty 
and other good traits all of you would find it well to 
emulate. And he is still working more hours of each twenty- 
four than lots of you younger men. 


No, age is not the key to the problem. It lies much 
deeper—the mental condition often controls the physical 
status of a person. Then, too, your habits—how you live 
—are a factor. 


Salesmen who get soft during the years of easy volume 
and high commissions will find it exceedingly tough going 
when this is over. Unless some of you revert to the old- 
fashioned practice of selling merchandise, you're not going 
to last long after Victory is won; you're going to find that 
you're too soft, too lazy to successfully meet after-the-war 
competitive conditions. 


Too many of you apparently have the mistaken idea 
that you are a permanent fixture in your job; that you have 
a lifetime franchise on your territory, regardless of your 
actions, until such time as you retire on a generous pension. 
Seemingly, some of you also believe that you can put your 
feet on the handle-bars and coast whenever you please. 


It is my duty to warn you that there is no one in South- 
western Drug Corp. who “owns” his job. You, and every- 
one else in the company hold your job only as long as you 
perform to the satisfaction of the management. 


True, you may be permitted to ‘get by’’ for the duration, 
but ahead lies a day of reckoning. Sooner or later we'll 
return to the days when you will have to se//, in all the 
meaning of the word, to get your volume. The return to 
sheer selling will come comparatively easily to those sales- 
men who were smart enough to keep in the necessary physi- 
cal and mental condition. When that time comes, how will 
you measure up? 


We have many plans for the future, after the war is 


Ewing Galloway 


“Have you gone soft?” Sales Manager Truett asks this blunt 

question of the men who are coasting along on the sellers’ 

market of today. He warns them that a day of reckoning 
lies ahead. 


won—plans that will mean much for the security of those 
employes who remain with us. There will be increased pos- 
sibilities for greater remuneration and advancement for 
those who earn them. 


Quite bluntly, our sales force after the war will be our 
pride and joy. It will be composed of men who are in- 
telligent, alert, aggressive, informed, merchandising-minded 
—men who always will be a jump ahead of competitors. 


Therefore, let me suggest that if you’re one of those 
who've been riding the gravy train, that you get off and 
begin disciplining yourself, that you return to the selling 
of merchandise on every call, and finally, that you study 
and analyze your weaknesses and correct them before it is 
too late. 


In the Philadelphia area, ten trucks 


were put into operation and the drivers 
given the responsibility for covering 
their daily routes, to fill orders and 
solicit new business. In the test months, 
unit sales averaged about a dollar, and 
the average customer purchased two 


or three times weekly. Special efforts 
were made to sell complete meals, with 
special daily suggestions for combin- 
ing groups of products at an overall 
Ptice. Prices were slightly higher than 
on other lines sold only through re- 
tail stores, but little or no customer 
fesistance was encountered on that 
score. Apparently customers were will- 
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ing to pay slightly more for the con- 
venience of making their selections at 
home. 

Plans were announced by Bob White 
for renting small low-temperature 
home cabinets to customers. These cab- 
inets operate on an ordinary house 
current, cost about 75 cents a month 
to operate, and have a storage ca- 
pacity of between 60 and 90 packages 
of frozen foods. 

The Bob White method has, of 
course, been hampered by wartime 
shortages and restrictions, but it indi- 
cates an interesting trend in the dis- 
tribution set-up of frosted foods. 


Merchandising and Packaging 


Principal problems in packaging 
quick-frozen foods are physical and 
chemical—those involving handling 
and storage—and commercial, those in- 
volving distribution and appeal to the 
consumer. 

Paper containers are most widely 
used for frozen foods, in the form of 
cups, tubs, containers with metal top 
and bottom and paper sides, and 
rectangular cartons of various sizes. 
Outer wrappers are of heat-sealed 
glassine, paraffined paper or other sim- 
ilar materials. Brand names, illustra- 
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A Check List of SM’s 
Recent Post-War Articles 


Individual reprints of these articles are 
available without charge as long as the 
supply lasts. Multiple reprints, 3 cents 
each, remittance with order. Send re- 
quests to Sales Management Reader’s 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 


York 16, N.Y. 


“Are Department Stores the Right 
Channel for Your Post-War Products?” 
by James C. Cumming, John A. 
Cairns & Co., New York City, Octo- 
ber 15, 1943. 


“Product Strategy for Post-War: the 
Sales Executive’s Assignment,” by Fow- 
ler Manning, September 15, 1943. 


“So You Need a New Payment Plan 
for Your Post-War Sales Force?” by 
Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Or- 
ganization, New York City, Septem- 
ber 1 and September 15, 1943. 


“What Kind of Salesman Will I Need 
on My Post-War Sales Force?” by Bur- 
ton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organ- 
ization, New York City, August 15, 
1943, 


“7 Major Trends to Watch in Post-War 
Distribution,” by Burton Bigelow, Bur- 
ton Bigelow Organization, New York 
City, August 1, 1943. 


“Will Better Products Solve Your 
Post-War Competition Problem?” by 
Fowler Manning, Fowler Manning 
& Co., Management Consultants, New 
York City, July 1, 1943. 


“12 Errors to Avoid in Planning Your 
Post-War Sales Training Program,” by 
William Rados, Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Society of Sales Training Ex- 
ecutives, June 15, 1943. 


“Is Too Much of Our Post-War Plan- 
ning Based on Hope Rather Than Real- 
ity?” by William H. Lough, President, 
Trade-Ways, Inc., New York City, 
June 1, 1943. 


“San Francisco’s Post-War Workpile: 
What It Is and How It’s Being Built,” 
by Elsa Gidlow, May 20, 1943. 


“Is Joe Doakes a Member of Your 
Post-War Planning Committee?” —as told 
to James Collins by Don Belding, 
Chairman of the Board, Foote, Cone 
& Belding, Los Angeles, May 1, 1943. 


““Dream Models’ Will Come Later; 
Let’s Pre-Sell What We'll Have on 
V-Day!” based on an interview by 
Lester B. Colby with W. A. Grove, 
Sales Promotion Manager, Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago, April 15, 1943. 


“Thirteen Mistakes to Avoid in Your 
Post-War Planning,” by Burton Bigelow, 
Burton Bigelow Organization, New 
York City, April 1, 1943. 


“Pacific Coast Electrical Leaders Out- 
line Plan for Post-War Preparation,” 


by Elsa Gidlow, March 15, 1943. 


“Tomorrow's New Kind of Salesman- 
ager: What Will He Be Like?” by Bur- 
ton Bigelow, March 15, 1943. 


“Monsanto Assays Products for Their 
‘Job Potential’ After V-Day.” based on 
an interview by Lester B. Colby with 
Francis J. Curtis, Director of Devel- 
opment and Chairman of the Post- 
War Planning Committee, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., Febru- 
ary 15, 1943. 


“In the Best Interests of All Selling, 
Should We Kill Straight Commission?” 
by W. R. Jenkins, Sales Director, 
Northwestern National Lite Insurance 
Co., February 1, 1943. 


“Has Business Been Dodging Its 
Proper Political Responsibilities?” based 
on an interview with Louis Ruthen- 
berg, President, Servel, Inc., January 
15, 1943. 


“That ‘Happier Tomorrow’; If We 
Want It, We Must Plan Today,” by 
Stanley Holme, Economist, General 
Electric Special Planning Committee, 
General Electric Co., December 15, 
1942. 


tions and recipes are usually printed 
on the carton or the outer wrapper. 
Quick-frozen cartons usually range 
between 1 and 5 pound sizes. Accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, late in 1942, the 1941 frozen 
vegetable pack was divided as follows: 
Less than 24 lb. cartons 41,781,933 
2% cartons 21,255,560 
4 and 5 Ib. cartons 14,270,955 
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Other size cartons 19,426,474 
Barrels 121,881 
Tin containers 238,731 


One of the chief problems, and a 
source of argument, in the merchan- 
dising of frozen foods, is the display 
cabinet. There are two types: the vis- 
ible display cabinet, which shows the 
food packages themselves, and the 
closed or storage cabinet, of the type 
used by Birdseye. Some, particularly 


super-market managers, conten’ that 
displays of the products them: clves 
greatly increase sales, while other: con. 
tend that colored posters and « play 
material illustrating the foo are 
more effective than a view of the out. 
side of a package. 

There are no recent survey r: ports 
on this point, but a survey of 17 retail 
outlets for frozen foods in the Pitts. 
burgh area, made a few years ago, 
showed that 10 grocers preferred a 
case in which the products themselves 
could be seen by the customer, and 
seven preferred the storage type, with 
prt pictures of the foods displayed 
on or near it. 

Fourteen out of the 17 said that the 
installation of the frozen foods de. 
partments had brought them new cus- 
tomers and 11 said that they had kept 
the business of old customers by pro- 
viding the line. 


Consumer Trends 


The extent to which this new in- 
dustry has grown is revealed in a sur- 
vey made by General Foods in 1942 
on nutrition. 

The survey reported that 13.8% of 
the families in a nationwide sample 
were regular users of quick-frozen veg- 
etables, of which 10.8% served quick- 
frozen fruits. 

Also emphasized in the survey was 
the concentration of frosted food sales 
in urban areas and upper income brack- 
ets. According to the report 22.8% 
of all urban families interviewed used 
quick frozen vegetables, 17.9% quick- 
frozen fruits, compared with 3.7% 
and 2.8% respectively for rural fam- 
ilies. 

In upper-income brackets, 22.2% of 
the families queried used quick-frozen 
vegetables, and 17.6% quick frozen 
fruits, compared with 8.4% and 6.5% 
for the lower income brackets. 

In 1941 the San Francisco Cal!-Bul- 
letin made a study covering 600 homes, 
representative of all income classes in 
proportion to total homes. 34% of the 
sample families were buyers of quick: 
frosted foods; about half of the non- 
using families had never heard of 
frosted foods. 

About one-fourth of the housewives 
using quick-frosted food did not know 
what brand they usually bought, and 
about 10% shopped about among 
available brands with no particular 
preference. 

The most frequently mentioned rea- 
sons for liking quick-frozen foods 
were: saves time; no waste, choice 
fruits and vegetables; out of season 
fruits and vegetables; better ‘‘avor 
than canned; already cleaned. _ 

Of the families using quick-!rozen 
foods, 24.5% serve them at least once 
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, weck; 12.8% serve them twice a 
week; 11.3% serve them several times 
, wec, with the remainder serving 
them only on special occasions. 

The few families who had tried 
frozen foods and did not like them 
gave the following reasons: too ex- 
pensive; must be cooked immediately; 
spoil juickly. 

Most of the families who knew 
about frosted foods, but had never 
used them gave the following reasons: 
prefer fresh; consider too expensive; 
never happened to start using; dealer 
does not carry. 


Rationing 


When OPA placed frosted foods on 
the same ration point basis as canned 
products, sales of the frozen foods 
slumped. Several firms (especially 
Birdseye) started special campaigns, 
stressing the extra weight value of 
frozen foods, which, unlike canned 
goods, have no waste liquid added to 
their weight. 

On the whole though, sationing hit 
the dealers hard, especially in sections 
like the far west where fresh fruits 
and vegetables were plentiful. Last 
April, when the unsold stock began to 
overflow the warehouses, OPA finally 
reduced the point values. (Later they 
were slightly increased again.) 

Results of the decreased points were 
immediate and widespread. Retail sales 
soared. In response to a questionnaire 
sent by Ouick Frozen Foods magazine, 
some distributors reported increases as 
high as 48% and a few West Coast 
firms noted an even greater jump. 

Even more cheerful was the in- 
creased buying among shipyard and 
factory workers, particularly in newly 
industrialized areas, such as New Or- 
leans (where sales soared 300% over 
last year) and in Portland, Ore. These 
groups can represent not only new 
customers now, but also a promising 
new market after the war. 


Advertising 

Chief advertiser is Birdseye, whose 
annual budget approximates close to 
a half-million dollars a year. Close 
integration of advertising with retail 
merchandising has been an important 
factor in Birdseye’s rapid growth ac- 
cordiny to Clarence Francis, president 
of General Foods. 

While Birdseye is the only national 
advertiser, many of the sectional and 
tegional distributors are substantial ad- 


Vertisers in their own areas, and the 
newer smaller firms are starting to ad- 
Vertis 


The Canning Industry 
With the rise of the frozen foods 
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“Don’t bother Daddy now, Junior; Daddy’s. attending a 
sales convention by mail!” 


* 


industry, considerable speculation was 
aroused as to the probable effect on 
the canning industry. A threat to the 
sales of the top-grade canned goods 
was seen in the policies of the large 
freezers of buying only best quality 
for freezing purposes. It was feared, 
and still is to some degree, that only 
the best of a crop went into frozen 
foods, leaving the inferior grades to 
make up the canned supply. 

In 1937 Washington Packers, Inc., 
took the bull by the horns and moved 
into the frozen food field. In that 
year the company froze a million 
pounds of peas and offered them to 
the retail market. These sold promptly, 
in a season when most pea canners 
were finding it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to move their entire canned 
pack. 

Today there are over 150 canners 
in the field, freezing principally for 
large producers or for institutions. 
Many of them quick-freeze surpluses 
for their own use, and store them to 
be canned when stocks grow short or 
public demand increases, thus leveling 
off the sharp seasonal peaks in the 
industry. 

Development of a method of freez- 


* 


ing foods in cans, launched shortly be- 
fore the war on the Pacific Coast, im- 
proves the prospects of the canners. 
New production line methods, made 
possible by this process, should enable 
the canning industry after the war to 
offer prices lower than those of the 
present packaged frosted foods. 

Today, the frosted food companies 
have two aces in the hole: First is the 
fact that the WPB has released retail 
display cases, and that the packaging 
of their products requires no essential 
materials. Second is the development 
of quick-frozen cooked foods New 
processes make it possible to preserve 
cooked dishes so that they can be re- 
heated without loss of flavor or ap- 
pearance. 


The Bright Future 


The backlog of new products, the 
widening of the market to include new 
customers, and ‘new income groups, 
vast technical improvements in product 
development, enlarged advertising pro- 
grams, the entrance of firmly estab- 
lished companies in the field point to 
bright prospects for frosted foods in 
the post-war world. 
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Taking the “long look ahead,” Curtiss is adding other food items to its famous line of candies. 


Facts Behind the Curtiss Candy 


Program of Line Expansion 


New food items, soft drinks, and even novelties have come to join 


“Baby Ruth,” “Butterfinger” and other widely sold candy bars in 


the Curtiss family. The firm’s president explains here the reasons 


behind this interesting change in general management policy. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


OTTO SCHNERING 
President, Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago 


REPARING to meet new kinds 

of competition in the post-war 

period, Curtiss Candy Co., Chi- 

cago, best-known as makers of 
“Baby Ruth” candy bar, are expanding 
their line to include other food items 
(such as cookies, potato chips, salted 
nuts), soft drinks, and novelties. Since 
Curtiss has long merchandised its can- 
dies as food items, and since the ma- 
terials from which the candy line is 
manufactured are all food basics, the 
development is considered a logical 
one. 

Candy bars, those familiar nickel 
packages which now sell into the bil- 
lions of units each year, were born 
with World War 1. They came about 
because candy was recognized as highly 
valuable in food ration for fighting 
men. Candy meant a quick pick-up— 
energy when needed. Soldiers and sail- 
ors alike wanted sweets in a handy 
package. They desired it in a form 
which could be carried in their pockets. 

Used originally as an emergency ra- 
tion in the field, the men in uniforms 
instantly demanded it for off-duty eat- 
ing. So it was sold to them in the rec- 
reational centers, the PXes of the day, 
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and soon wherever soldiers or sailors 
gathered. They came home to demand 
candy bars in their home cities, towns 
and villages. They got what they 
wanted. 

The Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, 
was started in 1917. That was the year 
the United States got into the first big 
mess in Europe. Curtiss built its name 
and its fame on a few simple candy 
bars. Its first job was to supply the 
boys fighting Over There. 

Now Curtiss is in its second war. 
Otto Schnering, president, believes that 
wartime is a time of evolution. He is 
endeavoring today to look into the fu- 
ture. He calls it the “long look 
ahead.” 

“Evolution comes fast when wars are 
being fought,” he said in an interview 
with a SM reporter. ‘The future may 
not be what it seems to be. During a 
war business men must do their utmost 
to read the future, analyze it, and be 
prepared for any changes that may 
come. At best there may be some luck 
in guessing right. But we must all try.” 

Mr. Schnering’s first experience with 
the long look ahead came directly from 
working with the Army's quartermaster 


department to perfect the ration bar. 
Curtiss Candy very early envisioned 
the new trend. Up to that time candy 
had been either a high-cost luxury item 
or a low-priced bulk item. Luxury can- 
dies came in fancy packages. Bulk 
candies were sold from buckets or 
boxes and weighed out. Buyers got 
them more often than not in paper 
bags. 

When World War 1 ended Curtiss 
was tooled to produce candy bars in 
quantity. It snapped into a high-pow- 
ered merchandising campaign and 
shortly was one of the biggest manv- 
facturers in the Nation. Today, taking 
another long look ahead, the organi- 
zation is pointing into new channels. 
It is broadening into other food items: 
cookies, muffin mix, soft drinks, and 
even farm and dairy products. 

“Baby Ruth” is one of the oldest 
candy bars. In the beginning of course 
it was practically unknown. How 
could its presence be registered in the 
mind of the public—quickly ? 

Well, in the early ’20s aviation was 
new. Flying had grown up with the 
war, only briefly ended. Much stress 
had been laid on acrobatic flying in 
the first war, much more so than in this 
one. Aerial gymnasts had come home 
from the battle fronts. Flying circuses 
were something to be reckoned with, 
and the public was avid to see them. 

Curtiss Candy Co. organized an ait 
show and took it not only to great 
cities, but to small towns and the hia- 
terlands. Curtiss sponsored air races in 
which famous World War flyers pat- 
ticipated. Baby Ruth bars were tied in 
with all this air excitement and within 
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a suort time the name ‘Baby Ruth” 
was on everyone’s tongue. The public 
provably never knew how deftly that 
prc ,otion, however spectacular it was, 
was employed to make a candy bar 
kno vn. 

Older and bigger now, Curtiss feels 
that it faces this present war, and what 
will come after it, with different prob- 
lems. Its course now might be likened 
to insurance. It is preparing for a 
broader future. Here are some of the 
items it has in its present mill: 

CANDIES: Baby Ruth, Butterfinger, 
Jolly Jack, Buy Jiminy, Coconut Grove, 
Nickeloaf, KoKoNut Roll, Dip Bars, 


only in the way it was prepared, pack- 
aged, and sold. 

No one in his right mind, they con- 
tended, could dispute the right of 
milk, sugar, eggs, corn syrup, butter, 
chocolate, peanuts, and the other items 
going into candy, to be called foods. 
So they began to print upon their pack- 
ages, and tell in advertising in various 
publications .and over the radio the 
content of their candies. These things 
are your candy, they said over and over 
again. 

In line with this new conception 
of merchandising candy, Curtiss took 
on broader and broader advertising, 


Otto Schnering started his business 
career as a piano salesman. Later he 
began the manufacture of cookies. 
During the first World War he made 
a ration bar for soldiers in Europe. 
Visioning the future of the nickel 
candy bar, he expanded his plant 
when peace returned and built up the 
Curtiss Candy Co. Today he looks 
forward to developments after the war. 


Carlton, Bambino, Man-O-War, Easy 
Aces, Saf-T-Pops, Sta Fresh Marsh- 
maliows, Fruit Drops, N R G Rolls 
(dextrose). 

OrneR Foop Items: Baby Ruth 
Cookies, Corn Muffin Mix, “Kitchen 
Fresh” potato chips, Tastee Soys (salt- 
ed, roasted soy beans), Chicos (salted 
nuts), Pretzel sticks. 

Sorr Drinks: Bireley’s and Chum 
(in the Chicago area only). 

Gum: Several lines of Curtiss 
gums. 

NoveLty FYE.p: Spee-D-Hone, a 
razor-blade sharpener packaged and 
distributed only by Curtiss. 

_ Almost from its beginning the Cur- 
tiss Candy executives felt that it would 
be wise to merchandise candies as some- 


"thing more than a luxury or pastime 


item. They contended that candy in 
bar form was food—but a food com- 
bined and processed in a form to make 
it delicious, concentrated food. In _re- 
ality, that was pioneering an idea. 
Once this food idea began to char- 
acterize the thinking of Curtiss’ man- 
agine heads, it didn’t take long to sell 
it to production and sales executives. 
Littl time was lost in emphasizing the 
idea in promotion. Candy differed 
‘rom other items accepted as foods 
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finally making it national. The theme, 
“Candy is Food,” was reiterated, told 
endlessly, over and over. 

Then came new developments in 
sugars, scientific advancement born in 
laboratories, greater knowledge of 
food values, the upsurge of vitamins. 
With it all, came the recognition of 
dextrose and its importance in the diet. 
Dextrose was added to candy bars and 
advertised as the basic energy sugar, 
quickly assimilable. The public, tuned 
to food progress by reading articles in 
magazines and newspapers written by 
health experts, followed the idea read- 
ily and sales grew. 

In such manner was the groundwork 
laid for the participation, not only by 
Curtiss, but by the candy industry as a 
whole, in food production. Now, with 
the so-called Global War on full tilt, 
candy rations importantly improved 
over those of the previous war are 
going everywhere overseas. 

Approximately 80% of Curtiss’ 
candy production today follows the 
soldiers and sailors of the armed forces 
into their camps and to their far-flung 
overseas operations. There is no do- 
mestic sales problem today. “Give us 
more,” is the dealer's cry. He gets only 
a trickle. The trick now is to so dis- 


tribute the public's share that a few 
bars will be placed here and a few 
there each week. 

Under direct contract with the Army 
Quartermaster, Curtiss makes for ove 
seas ration hard candy squares and 
fruit rolls; as subcontractor to other 
prime contractors, dextrose tablets and 
bouillon powder included in the cele- 
brated K-ration. Again, as subcontrac- 
tor, Curtiss packaged dehydrated fruit 
powder and K-ration biscuits. 

Its regular bar lines are top sellers 
in PX stores and similar outlets where 
candy rates second only to tobacco and 
smoking supplies. 

In addition to this, the company 
gives as a parting gift to service men 
and women on embarkation for service 
a Baby Ruth bar with “Good Luck 
from Curtiss’ printed on the wrapper. 

At induction centers in the Chicago 
area departing draftees are personally 
handed Baby Ruth bars and given a 
short, personal message of counsel and 
good cheer to help ease them over the 
first hard days in camp. Through a 
series of camp shows known as the 
“Baby Ruth Quiz,” featuring a well 
known opera and radio star, the com- 
pany provides entertainment and gives 
cash prizes and Baby Ruth bars to the 
men and women in the various train- 
ing centers in the Middle West. The 
Curtiss representative who attends the 
shows then brings back to the home 
folks messages of love and comfort 
from their boys and girls. These mes- 
sages are delivered by means of a half- 
hour weekly radio program over a 
large Chicago station. 


Future Ideas 


The fact that Curtiss Candy Co. has 
added a number of other food items 
to its line, does not mean that it is in 
any way abandoning any part of its 
candy business. Candy bar manufac- 
turing and distribution probably al- 
ways will remain its fundamental job. 
The “long look ahead,” as Mr. Schner- 
ing puts it, induced the step. He be- 
lieves he sees what he calls “certain 
trends,” new shadows shaping into a 
definite pattern for the future. 

In producing a variety of food items 
other than candy, Mr. Schnering points 
out, Curtiss salesmen are not breaking 
new ground. Salesmen and distributors . 
are already ‘‘in’’ the grocery stores. 
Twenty years or so ago, and even more 
recently, candy bars were found in 
specialized stores. They were on the 
drug store counters, at fountains and 
grills, in cigar stores and similar out- 
lets. 

More recently, many chains of groc- 
ery stores, as well as independents, 
have added candy departments with 
bar candies importantly spotted in 
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them. Consequently Curtiss already has 
entrée, contacts, and established flows 
of merchandise. When they offer a 
muffin mix, a soft drink line, or any 
other food item, they are walking on 
familiar ground. Moreover, the cost 
of distribution is spread over a greater 
number of items which makes for econ- 
omy. 

Curtiss’ first step away from candy 
in the food line was Baby Ruth cook- 
ies. Next came beverages. Then came 
muffin mix, and finally salted soy 
beans. Of course, potato chips and pop 
corn had been items for several years. 
But that is not the entire story of the 
Curtiss expansion in its long look 
ahead. 

Early in 1942 a farm was acquired. 
Since then the company has bought ap- 
proximately 8,000 acres of farm lands 
in the rich dairying country of north- 
eastern Illinois. This is in no way a 
venture to satisfy an individual hobby. 
Rather is it a hedge in the materials 
market. 

Candy, like other processed foods, 
is only as good as the materials which 
go into it. With its tremendous vol- 
ume, the Curtiss Candy Co. requires 


huge quantities of milk, butter, eggs, 
cream, and other farm products. In the 
past it has purchased all these mate- 
rials from outside sources. Its experi- 
ence has been that it was not always 
possible to exercise complete control 
over quality. By raising and producing 


_as much of its food products as pos- 


sible, it reasons that more control over 
raw materials can be assured. 

Agricultural development, herd im- 
provement, stock raising, and other 
activities associated with large scale 
farming are necessarily long-range op- 
erations. Curtiss management is look- 
ing forward to a changing future. It 
believes that in the post-war period its 
ability to produce a considerable part 
of its products will be important. 

The step is looked upon as a meas- 
ure of insurance, a guarantee. The 
company must be preserved and pro- 
tected against anything that may come 
with the return of peace. It wants to 
be on the job, a going concern, when 
its 800 employes now in the armed 
service return after the shooting stops. 
It’s the long look ahead—not post- 
war planning, but pre-post-war plan- 
ning. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


How to Share a Home 


Local newspapers have preempted a 
spot in the advertising plans of manu- 
facturers whose public and industrial 
relations were furthered chiefly by na- 
tional and business paper advertising 
before the war. Now, however, patrio- 
tic impulses and the corporate interest 
are prompting them to address mes- 
sages to the local citizenry—appeals 
to buy War Bonds and support the 
various war drives, help wanted pleas, 
morale boosters, information about the 
production achievements of plant 
workers, and, occasionally, reports on 
the disbursement of money received 
from the Government for war con- 
tracts. 

In Bristol, Conn., Bristol Brass 
Corp. recently sponsored a full-page 
ad in the local press to help alleviate 
the acute housing shortage in the area, 
appealing to householders to share 
their homes with workers’ families. 
The ad was composed mainly of pic- 
tures and captions, which not only 
portrayed the plight of a worker's 
wife and child at the end of a luckless 
search for decent living quarters, but 
showed how available facilities—in- 
cluding old houses and vacant stores- 
could be stretched to provide needed 
shelter for all. Home and building 
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owners were urged to call on the War 
Housing Center for free technical as- 
sistance. 


Yo-Ho-Ho... 


Improvement in the shipping »:tua- 
tion has made it possible for Sc vjief. 
felin & Co. to increase their imports 
of Don Q Rum, with the result that 
they have scheduled ads in national 
weekly and monthly magazines ar in 
55 newspapers in 21 cities. Page ads 
will be run regularly in business pa- 
pers reaching the wholesale and ;ctail 
liquor trade. Four-color ads are slated 
for consumer magazines in December, 
January and February. Copy will play 
up Don Q and Soda as the favorite 
year-round drink of Puerto Rico, sug- 
gesting that consumers try the brand 
in this form, “where no added flavor 
can disguise its superiority.” 

Geare-Marston, Philadelphia, is the 
agency. 


— 


Food and Drink 


The National Coffee Association, in 
its recent three-day conference, voted 
to urge the countries sponsoring the 
Pan American Coffee Bureau to up the 
appropriation for coffee promotion in 
the United States to 10c a bag, a 100% 
increase in the allowance. Chief reason 
for the increase is to combat unfavor- 
able conditions following the ration 
period. 

The American Cranberry Exchange 
this fall will stress their product as a 
breakfast and dessert fruit as well as 
an aid to brightening dull wartime 
meals. The campaign will embrace 130 
newspapers, This Week, The Ameri- 


Will the Post-War Hour 
Have 100 Minutes 


Ingersoll Division of Wa- 
terbury Clock Co. comes 
up with a new idea in post- 
war planning. Our money 
is measured by the decimal 
system, so why not weight, 
distance and time, it asks. 
Illustration visualizes the 
watch of the future—with 
20 hours to the day, 100 
minutes to the hour and 
100 seconds to the minute. 
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can Weekly, and business papers. 
Through BBD&O, New York City. 

Morning Milk Co. ran a newspaper 
ad on the occasion of its 15th anni- 
versary, in the form of a report to 
consumers on the growth of its brand 
of evaporated milk contrasted with the 
national increase since 1930, the dol- 
lars paid to farmers by the company 
since 1928, and the number of farmers 
receiving income from the company 
during this same period. 

MJB Coffee newspaper ads, 4 col- 
umns by 280 lines, indulge in humor- 
ous repartee with Hollywood stars, 
who invariably wind up with a plug 


for the product. MJB, in,turn, plugs 
the star's latest pictures. Through 
BBD&O, San Francisco. 


...and a Bottle of Rum 


The shortage in‘ alcoholic beverages 
is undoubtedly prying many consumers 
loose from their favorite drinks, lead- 
ing them to sample other forms of 
liquid refreshment. Which accounts in 
part for the increased advertising space 
being devoted to the promotion of 
rum. 

W. A. Taylor & Co., starting Octo- 
ber 11, launched a campaign in Life 


it in the Blade”. 


after-war advertisers. 


“Listen, EU... 
I huow Tm night 
eon! SAW IT IN THE BLADE 


In and around Toledo, plenty of Joes tell 
plenty of Bills every day, “I know I’m right... I saw 


For news of the world, for goings-on in Washing- 
ton, for happenings in business and sport, for neigh- 
borly news and town gossip, it’s a well-established 
habit in Toledo to rely on the Blade — a Toledo insti- 
tution for more than a hundred years. 

The Blade feels a prime obligation to maintain this 
reader interest and confidence ...as a responsibility 


to the community it serves ... and to its wartime and 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


Vy 


on Government House Rum, wit. ads 
scheduled to appear every two \ ceks 
until the end of the year. Pointin + out 
that most Americans like rum aid jp 
these days of alcoholic shortage. can 
switch to it with complete satisfa: tion, 
Mr. L: Bonnafoux, vice-president in 
charge of sales, said that a majo: aim 
of the advertising will be to disp: | the 
mystery which, in many minds. sur- 
rounds both the purchase and n xing 
of rum drinks. Under the slogan, ‘For 
any rum drink—all you need remem- 
ber is Government House,” copy calls 
attention to the recipes printed on each 
bottle, and a series of cartoon-style 
memory tests will be used to stress the 
fact that it requires no feat of memory 
to enjoy good rum drinks—"‘just think 
of the simple name, ‘Government 
House Rum’.”’ 

The account is handled by Charles 
W. Hoyt Co., New York City. 


A Medal for Nancy 


That was the headline of a news- 
paper advertisement which appeared 
recently over the signature of The 
Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, makers 
of hydraulic devices and machine parts. 
It pictured a six-year-old tot receiving 
a citation posthumously awarded to 
her father, killed at Midway. It was 
the first of three 1500-line insertions 
aimed at speeding up production and 
reducing absenteeism and waste by in- 
terpreting home front complacency in 
terms of loss of life and the increased 
suffering that must result from pro- 
longation of the war. 

The widespread favorable reaction to 
this first ad led the company to author- 
ize an additional schedule in news- 
papers, general magazines and_busi- 
ness papers. The schedule includes in- 
sertions in thirteen metropolitan news- 
papers in areas not covered by the 
earlier program. Newspaper copy, 
which has been the backbone of the 
company’s institutional campaign this 
year, will be supplemented during 
November and December with inset- 
tions in twelve national magazines 
and industrial publications. Through 
Maxon, Inc., New York City. 


Moving a Bumper Crop 


The Bangor and Aroostook R. R. 
is using page ads in 24 food papefs 
and 12 newspapers to help move the 
greatest potato crop in Maine’s history. 

Echoing appeals of Government ot- 
ficials, copy urges wholesalers, retail- 
ers, hotels, restaurants and consumers 
to store potatoes to the limit of their 
ability, to get this vital supply under 
cover before cold weather sets 1. 
Through Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, New York City. 
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‘ \ d “Wealthy heiress weds influential citizen.”” Thus today. It exerts its influence where a good news- 
r0- might the association of Detroit and THE NEWS paper’s influence is always strongest—in the home. 
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- og sig ne ged plc mt Pt THE NEWS has the largest A. B. C. recognized 
10F- minnie tiger ae ’ Nae a en HOME-DELIVERED newspaper circulation in 
i. combination for any advertiser!. America, and goes into 63 out of every 100 Detroit 
asi- Heir to four decades of growth that has been homes taking any newspaper regularly. 
in- as solid as it has been sensational, Detroit repre- Wi . ; 
Ws- sents a market that is unparalleled among Amer- ith Detroit a muc n-sought market, THE NEWS 
the ica’s major industrial areas. . . . Solid from the a much-sought advertising eon and meng 
sh nature of its pre-war industries (to which it can a ag aiid — a 530 - 
this revert quickly when peace comes)... . Solid in i NEWS has reached a “rationing basis weaioes 
ing the permanence of its homes and institutions. . . . limited scale. Nevertheless, THE NEWS se — 
ser- Solid in the non-roving disposition of the vast ” have every advertiser represented equitably _ 
- majority of its inhabitants.* its columns _ — you will grasp the Detroit 
1g x , . : opportunit making your space requirements 
. Matching Detroit’s growth in population and PP Arid ied P 4 
: : : known as early as possible. 
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circulation and advertising power. It breathes the *A recent Census Bureau study, by Dr. Philip M. Hauser, shows 
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Far sighted manufacturers are 
selecting their post war 
Pacific Coast factory sites now 


FACTORY SITES 
at the population center 
of the Pacific Coast 


There is an ideal spot for your Pa- 
cific Coast factory in Santa Clara 
County, California, in the heart of 
the rich Pacific Coast Market... at 
the population center of the Pacif- 
ic Coast ... and only 25 miles from 
the docks of San Francisco Bay. 

Sites are still available along 
transcontinental railroad lines and 
on main coastal highways. Land is 
inexpensive—amazingly so! 

Santa Clara County is a young, 
vital manufacturing section, with 
a wealth of natural advantages and 
friendly, co-operative labor. 


There is a spot for your Coast 
factory in Santa Clara County. 
Write today for ‘Post War 
Pacific Coast”’ which tells 
the factual story of San- 
ta Clara County. 

No cost or ob- 

ligation. 


Derr. S$ 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Gorriz 


The population 
center of the 
Pacific Coast 


E BEERS CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LTD., and Asso- 
ciated Companies of Kimber- 
ley and Johannesburg, South 

Africa, have found that it pays even 
a “monopoly’’ to advertise — and to 
keep on advertising. 

The De Beers group controls 90% 
or more of the world’s diamond out- 
put. In addition to their beauty and 
sentimental associations, diamonds, 
among all the world’s products, prob- 
ably have the most recognized and 
stabilized value. 

And yet diamonds, De Beers found, 
compete for people's income with a 
lot of other luxuries. To compete ef- 
fectively, diamonds must be so/d. They 
need special sales emphasis in the 
United States, which represents half 
of the world’s diamond market. 

Except for a temporary peak, during 
the “silk shirt’’ period at the end of 
World War I, diamonds have had a 
generally diminishing share of our 
national income since 1910. By 1932 
the difference between diamond im- 
ports and fur sales, for example, was 
$140,000,000—in favor of furs. Just 
prior to World War II, electric re- 
frigerator and radio sales each had 
moved $175,000,000 ahead of dia- 
mond imports. People were spending 
$3,500,000,000 more for vacation 
travel than for diamonds. 


Their First Ad Campaign 


The De Beers people had not been 
sales or advertising - minded. Headed 
by Ernest Oppenheimer, De Beers is 
the principal factor in the Diamond 
Corp., composed of many producers 
and operating to keep the diamond 
market from being glutted. Diamond 
Corp. sells through Diamond Trading 
Co., which it owns. The trading com- 
pany sells rough diamonds at a single 
market in London. 

The trading company maintains a 
constant £2,000,000 stock. Whatever 
is sold is promptly replaced. There’s 
no bidding, and no bargaining, at 
these sales. Buyers of rough diamonds, 
gem or industrial, are invited to at- 
tend. Only those invited may attend. 
The diamonds of different types and 
carats are placed in little sacks spread 
out on long tables. The average price 
for so many carats is clearly indicated. 
The buyer buys or he doesn’t. The 
trading company doesn’t seem to care 
very much one way or another. 

The gems used to be cut mostly in 
Antwerp. (The diamonds in Belgium 


Marriages, Income, Promotion, 


Turn Diamond Sales Upward 


apparently were one reason why the 
Germans swung so far westward to 
flank the Maginot Line.) Today. the 
cutting is done mostly in the United 
States. Our Government no longer te. 
leases diamond import figures, but 
it’s estimated that 80% of them are 
now used for industrial purposes to 
help fight the war. 

The De Beers people never have 
had a sales or sivaditie manager. 
But in the fall of 1939, surveys of the 
diamond market in the United States, 
made by N. W. Ayer & Son, caused 
them to launch their first advertising 
campaign. 


Sales Move Upward 


They realized that if they could 
sell more diamonds, they could sell 
diamonds more cheaply. Thus they 
could sell still more diamonds. 

They let the Ayer agency have a 
$500,000 annual appropriation, for 
advertising, research and publicity, and 
told them to go ahead. 

The first series ran in magazines 
and business papers for three years. 
It was all planned before Pearl Harbor 
and continued some months afterward. 
The magazine part of it was dropped 
for a year, but was resumed this fall. 
The De Beers people were convinced 
that changing habits and reinstating 
diamonds in them was a long-term 
job, through war and post-war periods. 

Since 1939, and especially after 
Pearl Harbor, diamond sales in this 
country have moved steadily upward. 

Surveys of a cross-section of jewelry 
stores throughout the country showed 
that diamond sales rose 17% in the 
year 1939 from 1938, while general 
sales of these stores increased 12%. 
From the 1938 base, diamond sales 
gained 37% in 1940, 67% in 1941, 
and 75% in 1942 — as against 23%, 
49% and 73% increases in general 
volume of these stores. In the 12 
months through June, 1943, diamond 
sales were 107.8% above the 1938 
level, as compared with a rise of about 
93% for general jewelry store volume. 

Millions more marriages and bil- 
lions more buying power have been 
factors. So has the scarcity of other 
luxuries. 

But the advertising has played sts 
part in telling the people about the 
sentimental meaning as well as the 
practical value of diamonds. Each 
magazine insertion is illustrates 1 
color with a painting by a well known 
artist. The eight insertions to appeaf 
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“WJR, one of thirty-five Columbia sta- 


po tions used in the recent campaign of our 
he 
ed client, the Holland Furnace Company, 


Dut 
are fe = é L brought almost two and one-half times as 
ive % T cw A R T much mail in response to a four-week gift 
ee. 


offer (12 fifteen-minute programs) as any 


ng talks about radio other individual station . .. more audience 


mail than seven other 50-kilowatt stations 
response 

uld 
sell combined ...a total of 23,093 pieces of 
hey 
e audience mail, or twenty-two point nine 
for 
ind 


percent of a// the mail received from the 


network of thirty-five stations.” 


Phil Stewart 
Director of Radio and Account Executive 
ROCHE, WILLIAMS & CUNNYNGHAM 


TWE GOODWILL STATION 


Dawit 


BASIC STATION... COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
G. A. Richards, Pres....Leo J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Edward Petry & Company, Inc. 


National Representative 


NASHVILLE 


Has Metropolitan 
Reading Habits... 


Abbie ’n Slates 

Acme Mat Service 

Anne Adams Patterns 

Adams, George Matthew 

AP and INP Background War Maps 

Arden, Jane 

Associated Press 

Associated Press Mat Service 

Associated Wirephotos 

Babson, Roger—Financial Column 

Bevans, Gladys—Child Care 

Blondie 

Brenner, I. C_—The American Scene 

Bringing Up Father 

Bryant, Paul K.—Outdoors 

Captain Easy 

Chicago Daily News Foreign Service 

Clapper, Raymond 

Colby, Frank—Take My Word For It 

Colonel Potterby and the Dutchess 

Cutter, Dr. Irving—Keeping Well 

Dix, Dorothy 

Dixie Dugan 

Donald Duck 

Donnelly, Antoinette—Beauty and 
Health 

Driscoll, Charles B. 

Edson, Peter 

Eliot, George Fielding 

Ellis, William T.—Sunday School 
Lesson 

Fiddler, Jimmie 

Flournoy, Ellen—Following the 
Fashions 

Gasoline Alley 

George, Mrs. Alexander—AP Fashion 
Editor 

Given, Meta—Food Column 

Grafton, Samuel 

Haskins, Frederic J.—Answers to 
Questions 

Harold Teen 

Hambone 

Henry 

Hold Everything 

Household Arts Needlework Patterns 

International News Service 

Joe Palooka 

Kent, Frank R. 

Knox, Mrs. Lena—Maury County 
Farm Woman (Farm Column) 

Lawrence, David 


Li’l Abner 

Lindley, Ernest 

Lippmann, Walter 

Litkenhous—Difference by Score 
Ratings 

Little Orphan Annie 

Lowman, Josephine 

McLemore, Henry 

Mallon, Paul 

Martin, Marion—Dress Patterns 

Mickey Finn 

Moon Mullins 

Myers, Dr. Gary Cleveland 

Neighbors, The 

North American Newspaper Alliance 

Off the Record 

Orr, Gilbert—Speaking of Horses 

Parade 

Pegler, Westbrook 

Popeye 

Private Breger Abroad 

Pyle, Ernie 

Rast, John Marvin—Altar Stairs 

Recipes and Food Stories 

Religious News Service—This Week in 
Religion 

Russell, Fred—‘“Sideline Sidelights” 

Rice, Grantland 

Rule, Bob—“Tee Talk” 

Saturday Farm Page 

Science Today 

Shirer, William L. 

Short, Lewis—Next Week in the 
Garden 

Side Glances 

Smilin’ Jack 

Smitty 

Steinbeck, John 

Sunflower Street 

Superman 

Tarzan 

Terry and the Pirates 

Tracy, Dick 

Time Out 

They'll Do It Every Time 

United Press 

Wade, James Palmer 

Wheeler, Laura—Designs 

Williamson’s Football Ratings and 
Predictions 

Winchell, Walter 


CITY ZONE POPULATION 257,726 


Nashville Also Has Metropolitan Buying Habits. 


Get Your Story 


Across in These Newspapers 


Nashville Banner 


EVENING 


Nashville Tennessean 


MORNING 


REPRESENTED BY 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


SUNDAY 


in the 12 months starting th. fal) 
will alternate illustrations of be: utify| 
women (and what diamonds m: an to 
them) with famous American 
churches. 

The De Beers people are try ig to 
discourage hasty wartime mar*iages, 
often performed without the «id of 
diamonds. They emphasize in the 
copy that “the memory of her solemn 
wedding ceremony in her own church 
is the young wife's deepest assurance 
Her greatest treasure, the diamond en. 
gagement ring that reflects the stead. 
fast light of loving hearts... . 


Business Papers Used 

The magazine advertisements are re. 
produced in business papers, inform. 
ing dealers that they are intended “to 
remind all the young couples planning 
war-hasty marriages in your vicinity of 
the importance of two abiding rituals 
—a religious wedding ceremony and 
a diamond engagement ring.” 

Each advertisement reproduces dif- 
ferent size diamonds and their ap- 
proximate price range. The Ayer 
agency determined this by shopping 
jewelry stores — large and small, de. 
partment and independent, cash and 
credit—throughout the country. 

Each also tells facts about dia- 
monds: ‘'Size alone does not determine 
diamond values. Color, cutting, bril- 
liance and clarity have an equally im- 
portant bearing. You should have a 
trusted jeweler’s best advice... .” 

And each points out that industrial 
diamonds have an important job-for- 
war to do. “Industrial diamonds . . . 
come from the same mines as gem 
stones. Millions of carats are used in 
United States industries today. The 
occasional gem diamonds found 
among them help defray production 
costs for all these little ‘‘fighting” 
diamonds. Consequently, there are no 
restrictions on diamond sales.’ 

With the Nation’s 12,000 jewelry 
stores, and hundreds of department 
stores with jewelry departments, de- 
prived by war of many lines of mer- 
chandise, diamonds are being given 
greater promotional emphasis. 

Prior to the launching of the De 
Beers campaign, in 1939, 95.7% of 
jewelers questioned said they believed 
that diamond advertising over a suff 
cient period of time would increase 
sales, and 85.3% said they would im 
crease their own advertising if such 4 
campaign were launched. 

The war has changed a lot of 
things, but it has stimulated diamond 
promotion and sales. Once « yéat, 
when Warner S. Shelly, vice-president 
of Ayer, flies to South Africa ‘0 on 
tact the client, he finds the diimond 
producers pleased with prog ss | 
their largest market. 
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... there are differences* in farmers... 
“the best farm families prefer Successful Farming 


Can 
£ to 
ges, |, RE there differences in farmers? Askacountry banker. are subscribers to Successful Farming—prefer it to any 
1 of He knows. He has learned, through years of inti- other farm magazine. 
the mate contact, to rely on certain farmers for advice and It is rarely that a magazine deals so intimately with its 
emn i i ' ae : : : 2 , : 
urch @rounsel ... C0 respect their judgments and their decisions. readers’ problems that it becomes identified with their 
ince | They are the farmers whose acres are always most pro- daily lives. Successful Farming is such a magazine. To its 
| en- Fductive .. . whose cattle and hogs always top the market readers—the top families in America’s richest agricul- 
cad: f_ whose homes are more modern... whose finances tural region—it is an old and trusted friend, a valued ad- 
sre in better shape. You'll find, too, that they invariably viser whose guidance is accepted without question. To 
these farm families, more than a million of them, Success- 
ful Farming is the great exponent of a way of life as Amer- 
sss ican as the deep rich soil from which it springs. 
te Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines, lowa 
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De U.S. BUREA UVorthe CENSUS 
A of oO. B RE of the E 
ieved Average Number of Cattle and Calves per 100 Farms 
sufh- ee ice , 
ease vV™~ rUL TARIY NG oupscrit = 
d in- Neighbors (Non-subscribers) 1240 
ich 4 Heart States plus N.. Y. & Pa. 1290 
780 xa 
tof SIGNIFICANCE: & 
nond ... Successful Farming Subscribers are BEST... in their COMMUNITIES... REGION... NATION * 4 3 
year, 
ident P NOTE: Ask Successful Farming salesmen to show you proof of reader preference as revealed by Ross-Federal Studies. S.0. 
con- 
nond 


i Successiul Farm 


The Magazine that Serves the Farm Leaders of the Nation 


“We Can Trace 
New Customers 
to KSO Program” 


—says Baxter Dixon 


With twelve super-markets serving 
Boone, Perry, Newton and Des 
Moines, Thrift-Way is an important 
name in Iowa’s food field. 


On Thrift-Way’s successful use of 
radio advertising, Baxter Dixon, 
general manager, makes this report: 
“The backbone of our sales promo- 
tion is newspaper advertising, with 
dominant space each week in the 
Des Moines Tribune. But, nearly 
three years ago, we decided that the 
right kind of radio advertising could 
intensify the effectiveness of our en- 
tire selling program. 


“After considerable experimenting, 
we selected a quarter-hour show, 
entitled “The Gift Man” broadcast 
ew 4 Friday evening on Station 
KSO. 


“This feature, which has now had its 
fourth 13-week renewal, has become 
a basic part of our promotional ef- 
fort. Time and again, we have seen 
it increase the movement of mer- 
chandise, and we can trace many 
new customers to our radio adver- 
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The Cowles Stations in 


DES MOINES 


BASIC BLUE 


BASIC 
COLUMBIA 
5000 WATTS 


Affiliated with Des Moines Register & Tribune 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
{38 ] 
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“Share Your Rifle” Plan Helps 
Make U. S. Nation of Marksmen 


HE object of war is shooting. 

The first requirement of a sol- 

dier should be marksmanship. 

But of all the millions of men 
who have entered the United States 
Army since Selective Service started 
three years ago, less than 2% knew 
how to shoot. Many of them have 
been hurried off to the firing lines 
with only brief and inadequate train- 
ing in marksmanship. 

O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc., New 
Haven, decided last year that one way 
they could help to win the war and 
preserve the peace was to start a large- 
scale program to make America a 
nation of marksmen. 

Iver M. and Harold Mossberg are 
gun designers. Their father had come 
over from Sweden with Iver Johnson, 
designer of guns as well as bicycles. 
For more than two decades the com- 
pany has invented, improved and 
manufactured sporting guns and 
equipment. In 1941, however, before 
Pearl Harbor, its facilities were shifted 
entirely to war work. 


Advertising Is Increased 


The company was a substantial ad- 
vertiser in its field. But when the Na- 
tion went to war it stopped advertis- 
ing. Mossberg executives recognized 
the need of keeping reputation alive 
with dealers and consumers. But they 
regarded their responsibility as greater 
than that. They rejected various pro- 
posed themes, either because these 
were “too commercial” or because, 
they felt, they did not really help the 
war program. 

Then, last summer, with their 
agency, J. M. Hickerson, Inc., New 
York, they evolved the theme, “Share 
Your Rifle with Your Neighbor.” A 
48-page booklet, ‘““The Guidebook to 
Rifle Marksmanship,” prepared by Na- 
tional Rifle Association, Washington, 
for the Mossberg company, was of- 
fered in a coupon in a campaign in 
ten outdoor magazines. 

The company struck out the word 
“Mossberg” in the original slogan, 
“Share Your Mossberg Rifle... ” 
before the campaign started. To “help 
make America now, as in the past, 
a nation of marksmen,” the company 
urged ‘owners of .22 cal. rifles of all 
makes’ to share. “Explain the rules 
of safety. Show your neighbor how to 
handle and operate a rifle, how to 
‘draw a bead’ on the target. Let him 
experience the thrill of shooting. Use 


ammunition sparingly, and share the 
expense. You'll be making a real cop. 
tribution to the war effort . . . for, 
nation of marksmen is unconquer. 
able.”” 

The Army approved the program, 
Last February, the National Rifle As. 
sociation, with 3,400 clubs and 60,000 
members, officially entered it. 

Then in May, Mossberg more than 
doubled its advertising expenditure of 
the previous year, to project the plan 
in 18 general, outdoor and youth 
magazines and six business papers — 
the more ‘‘general’’ publications on the 
new list including American Legion, 
Life and the New York Times Maga- 
zine. 


Coupon Returns 


Both magazine and business-paper 
insertions are couponed. Magazine 
ads are reproduced in business papers 
and dealers are told “why we adver. 
tise as we do . . . and how dealers 
can help a good cause.” The new 
series offers both the Guidebook and 
a leaflet of ‘‘23 Questions and An- 
swers about Pre-Induction Training in 
Use of Small Arms.’ Later, reprints 
of “Gyrene’s Companion,” a story by 
Irving Crump of a Marine and his 
rifle on Guadalcanal, were offered. 
This story, reprinted from the April 
American Legion, is a chapter from 
Mr. Crump’s book, “Our United 


- States Marines,” published by Dodd, 


Mead & Co. 

Dealers are asked to send in the 
coupon, read the Guidebook and 
Questions - and - Answers folder, and 
then ‘‘act as a leader in the community 
in making pre-induction training avail. 
able to the maximum number of men. 

In five months, requests have been 
received for 55,000 Guidebooks and 
40,000 folders, says Walter L. Pier 
son, executive vice-president of O. F. 
Mossberg & Sons. From a single page 
in the September American Rifleman, 
official organ of National Rifle Asso 
ciation, 5,000 coupons were received 
Recently, Army camps and State 
Guards have sent in requests for the 
Guidebook. 

About 700 of the 3,400 Rifle Clubs 
are now active in the program. They 
are giving instruction in marksmanship 
to 1-A draftees, about 3,000,000 of 
whom are inducted yearly, to Wa 
plant guards and civilian defense peo 
ple. Many college and som high 
schcol rifle clubs also are partic: pating 
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l4E WITHA AN DVERTISING VCOON 
By DAHL 
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lage | coer SE LEM eerie | HE PICTORISES BLANKET CIRCULATION | AND ILLUSTRATES LEAD IN DEPARTMENT 
CONS To DRAMATISE LEADE ATO 
STORY OF HERALD -TRAEL CO nh | DOMINANCE IN BOSTON MARKET. FTORE AND GENERAL ADVERTISING 
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HE HERALD-TRAVELER earries far 
more department store linage than any 
other Boston paper — and has for years. 
And its leadership in total advertising is 
outstanding — 3,000,000 lines in 1942. 


Such evidence conclusively proves the THE > v5 
Herald-Traveler your Number 1 buy in er 
Boston. 
National Representative: George A. McDevitt Co. 
, rays , Boslore 7 aveler 
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MOTION 
PICTURE PROJECTOR 


- « « Unfolding New Worlds 


Vocational Films . . . Instructional Films . . . Military Films . . . Govern- 
ment Films . .. Films of every description in an unprecedented array, 
and covering an unbelievable scope and magnitude of subjects . . . Films 
that are revolutionizing the training of millions of men, women and 


children—will all be available for every educational and business purpose. 


It Took A War To Do It 


The pressure of Total War—the in:mediate urgency of accelerating the 
training of these millions in war jobs has proved beyond all doubt the 
tremendous advantage in using the 16mm motion picture medium of in- 
struction. It has helped to bring about our Military Victories today— it will 
affect and benefit every educational institution, business and home in 
postwar years. 


Then too, you can benefit by Victor’s pioneering and leadership in sup- 
plying the World’s Finest Sound Motion Picture Projector. 


Buy War Bonds Now— 
Assure Earlier Victory 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


242 W. 55th SJREET, NEW YORK 
188 W. RAMBOOLPH, CHICAGO 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 


a 


“ 


In recent months, Mr. Pierson ex. 
plained, the company has begun to 
widen the scope of the campaign to 
include other advertisers. 

In August, a 16-page brochure was 
sent to each of the 11,000 advertisers 
listed in Standard Advertising Regis. 
ter. The title is: “WANTED! An as- 
sociate sponsor for a lately realized 
program to help win the war quicker 
and to save American lives.” 

Executives are told that, “if your 
company has money to promote a war- 
winning cause, here is an Idea and a 
Plan that may appeal at once to your 
sense or propriety and your judgment 
of value.” 

Then outlined are ‘three tremend- 
ous facts that not nearly enough peo- 
ple realize: 


“1. That in THIS war even 
quartermasters and cooks are 
armed and must learn how to 
shoot . . . because there are no 
safe ‘behind-the-lines’ areas. 

“2. That the basic principles 
of aiming and trigger release are 
the same for riflemen, artillery 
men, pursuit pilots and bombar- 
diers. 

3. That less than 2% of all 
inductees know how to handle 
firearms.” 


War Department Approves 


The brochure points out that “in 
this war straight shooting is much 
more important than it was in the last 
war, when 50,000 rounds were fired 
to kill one enemy soldier. . . . The 
nature of the fighting pits man against 
man in such a manner that the best 
shot has the advantage . 

War Manpower Commissioner Mc- 
Nutt, Major General Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Director, National Selective Serv- 
ice, and Under Secretary of War Pat- 
terson are quoted as endorsing the 
program, under the National Rifle As- 
sociation. Mossberg advertisements 
are reproduced. 

Other advertisers are asked to de- 
velop different interpretations. “Our 
advertising agency has prepared two 
campaigns which you may examine. 
. . . One is addressed directly to pros- 
pective Service Men: ‘If you're going 
into the Army, this may help to save 
your life.’ The other is addressed to 
parents: ‘If your son is headed for the 
Army . . . give him this extra chance 
to come back safe!’ ”’ 

Advertisers also are asked to include 
the ‘Share Your Rifle’ idea as part 
of regular campaigns in space and 
time. The publicity angles also are 
emphasized, and the 23 questions-and- 
answers about small arms training f¢- 
produced. 


Some advertisers—such as Hercules 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


OPPORTUNITY. saw... 


For every N.R.A. Club in America 


Cyrene s 
Companion 


1 Sn se 


Here's how the Mossberg company’s 
“share your rifle” campaign helps to turn 
prospective draftees into marksmen 
before they enter the armed services. 
Mossberg is seeking to enlist other adver- 
tisers in this drive, which is endorsed by 
National Rifle Association and the War 
Department. 


Powder Co. and Animal Trap Co. of 
America—have begun to promote the 
idea, and others are expected to fol- 
low. The Houghton Co., chemicals, 
plugged it recently in its house organ, 
the Houghton Line —and the Moss- 
berg company has sent a booklet on 
it to editors of 1,200 house magazines. 
Newspaper mats for local use are be- 
ing made available through Rifle 
Clubs. Some business papers will con- 
tribute space for the Mossberg copy, 
over the signature of National Rifle 
Association. 

Response has been good from some 
quarters, less than that from others, 
but the Mossberg-Hickerson team in- 
tend to keep at it. Unlike many in- 
stitutional advertisers who are spend- 
ing millions for boasting or flag-wav- 
ing, these people have a campaign 
they believe in. 

Government officials release ammu- 
nition for use by Rifle Clubs in train- 
ing prospective draft inductees and 
others because they also believe in it. 
Military marksmanship, Mr. Pierson 
says, starts with the .22 short. Enough 
sporting rifles are available at ranges 
throughout the country for scores of 
thousands of men. 

Pearl Harbor caught us, among 
other things, without marksmanship. 
(When Germany invaded Russia, the 
Russians may have been deficient in 
other directions, but they had 6,000,- 
000 men who knew how to shoot. ) 

Such plans as this may shorten the 
war and help to see to it that Pearl 
Harbor never happens again. 
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renewed its contract yearly. 


for the MOHAWK RADIO 
& FURNITURE MART 


The Mohawk Radio & Furniture Mart is an 

Outstandingly successful Cincinnati Company 
... has had a 15-minute once-weekly program 
on WSAI for 7 consecutive years ... has 


Result? Increased business necessitating ex- 

pansion of the Company’s store to 4 times origi- 
nal size... A sample of WSAI’s EXTRA 
POWER to Lift Sales in Greater Cincinnati! 


5000 
WATTS 
DAY AND 

NIGHT 


Basic Blue Network Sta. 
Nat'l Reps. 


SPOT SALES, INC. 


New York, Chicago, 


San Francisco 


Both SPEND THEIR DOLLARS 
in Pantagraph LAND! 


WHERE FARMING IS BIG BUSINESS 
McLEAN COUNTY 


First in Corn Production in entire United 
States. Second in All Cereal Crops. Annual 
Value of Farm Products including Livestock 
and Dairying—$32,000,000. 

4,912 Individual Farms Averaging 190.8 Acres 
Each! With Machinery and Implements alone 
valued at more than $8,000,000. 

Yes, Sir! Farming is Big Business in Panta- 
graph Land. 

BUT THAT’S ONLY HALF THE STORY. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
(County Seat of McLean County). 48 Manu- 
facturing Plants employing 6500 men—750 
women; 60% skilled labor. Annual wages 


A RICH RESPONSIVE MARKET 


e Daily Pantagrap 


Bloomington, IIlinois 


$9,390,000. Products Valued at More Than 


, $40,000,000 Annually! { 


Bloomington is No Boom Town! War work is 
being done in converted plants—plants which 
were here BEFORE the war—will be here 
AFTER the war! 


The Bloomington Pantagraph is the shortest, 
surest, in fact the only road to this rich mar- 
ket. With but one expenditure you can reach 
every home in Bloomington-Normal; 84% of 
the homes in McLean County; 71% of the 
homes in the Primary Trading Area. A ‘must’ 
on any schedule to reach the rich corn belt. 


Established 1846 
Gilman, Nicol) & Ruthman, National Advertising Representatives 


New York . Boston ° 


Philadelphia ° 


San Francisco 
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Chicago 7 


; i Arthur Godfrey is uncommonly pop- 


ular—not only with the solid audience 
that tunes him in morning after morning, but 
popular with sponsors, too. 

Today, 17 sponsors share his program. 17 
make a full house. 

Even though he isn't available now—you 
ought to know about red-headed Godfrey 
because his unusual character produces an 
unusual radio show. It’s totally the man him- 
self: no trick formula, no razzle-dazzle script- 
ing, no 20-piece band—just a real personality 
with a warm voice and an unpredictable line 
of chatter that’s humanly and deeply inter- 
esting because it has humor and sincerity. 
Godfrey talks, sings, plays a banjo and piano 
tolerably well. Sometimes he even kids his 
Sponsors. 

And they like it. The man’s voice and the 
faith his followers have in him sell the prod- 
ucts he talks about—sell them far better than 
some of the shiny, persuasive commercials 


his sponsors sometimes hand him. 


Represented by Radio Sales, 


the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


ynan GODFREY... 


Getting up in the morning, dressing, eat- 
ing breakfast, listening to Godfrey’s program 
(6:30-7:45 A.M.) is a daily rite for more than 
155,000 radio families. And the Godfrey 
loyalty those families feel extends to buying 
the brands he recommends. That explains 
why dozens of sales-wise sponsors have used 
and re-used his program—with happy results 
—over the past two and a half years. 

Of course, Godfrey’s on WABC, 

We have some sizable files of Godfrey 
success stories we want to show you. And, if 
youre in no immediate hurry (good things 
are worth waiting for), there’s always the 
chance of future participations. 

You might well discuss them with us or 


with Radio Sales. 


Wonder how many of us will have 
forgotten how to get in there and sell, 
after the brawl is over? 

* * * 

It will seem like another world, be- 
ing able to jump into the little Ford, 
bristling with new tires and having a 
full gas-tank for the first time in years, 
to shove-off for a swing around the 
sales-territory. Imagine stepping up to 
a room-clerk, with no more reserva- 
tion than a dead Indian, and getting 
the pick of the joint. We can dream, 
cant we? 

x * * 

It would probably never happen 
again in a make-up man’s lifetime: 
The juxtaposition of “Reed” and 
“Wright” in SM’s ‘News Reel.” 

* * * 

Writes Bob Schmid, director of ad- 
vertising-promotion for the Mutual 
Broadcasting System: ‘Your Septem- 
ber 1 Scratch-Pad reports that Delta 
Air Lines ‘get cute with a one-word 
headline: ‘“AIR-ithmetic’’.’ Cute, heck 

it’s terrific! We think so, any way, 
having used it as the title for a Mu- 
tual promotion-book fully three years 
ago, and having revived it from time 
to time in trade-press ads ever since. 
Where we got it from, I've no idea.” 
Well, Bob, that’s the advertising busi- 
ness. 

* * * 

In regard to ‘a war-message in every 
ad,’’ Bob Graham tosses off this one: 
“Are you boasting . . . or boosting?” 

* * * 

Dick Milton writes that he got his 
class-report on its 25th Harvard re- 
union and that one classmate submitted 
for his “life’’ the following Dorothy 
Canfield opus: 

See the happy moron? 

He doesn't give a damn. 

I wish J] were a moron. 

My gosh! Perhaps I am! 
x * & 

The same correspondent is consid- 
erably amused by a Help Wanted sign 
he saw outside a chain-store fountain, 
reading ‘Wanted: Soda Ladies—Soda 
Men.” Some wag had scribbled under 
it: ‘Who, that can, doesn’t?” 

* * * 

Uncle Sam: Stick to that uncondi- 
tional-surrender business. Don't be 
Uncle Sap! 


16 } 


The Classified these days is livelier 
than it has been in years. Russ Carter 
turns up a clipping from a Miami 
paper reading: 

CRAZY 
We Agree With You 100% 

Anyone who would sell a large, beauti- 
ful homesite in an exclusive, restricted area, 
on a paved street, just north of Miami 
Shores for a 

TOTAL PRICE OF $195 
must be nuts. Yes, we thought about the 
title, too, but this rascal has an insured 
title-policy. Don’t tell us this homesite 
sold for $5,000 during the last boom, for 
we know it; and everybody knows another 
boom is on—except this guy. 

Our office is located at 9532 N.E. 2nd 
Ave., so if you want to take advantage of 
this insanity, come on out. It might as 
well be you as anyone else, for it’s going 
to be someone. If you prefer to phone, 
dial 7-3468 and ask for ‘The Man That 
Knows The Crazy Man.” 

* * * 

The column asked Herb Dickson 
what he rimes with “January” and 
“February,” and Toronto’s John Love 
tries to be helpful: 

Among the burdens poets carry 
Is finding rimes for ‘January’; 
While rimes for frosty “February” 
Linger longer than they tarry. 

* * * 

Ad libs P. K. Thomajan: ‘Crisp 
writing has a deal of shortening in it.” 
He further says that modern copy- 
standards quickly plow-under purple 
patches with blue pencils. 

* * * 

This month, among other electoral 
offices, Philadelphia will vote for a 
new mayor. Acting Mayor Barney 
Samuel is up for re-election on the 
Republican ticket. Nationally known 
socialite, Bill Bullitt, is running against 
him on the Democratic ticket. I laughed 
to hear some bird introduce Samuel 
on the radio with this pointed remark: 
“Our candidate is not in the social 
register. He’s just in the telephone- 
book, like the rest of us.” Touché! 

* * * 
Wit—"The human colon is 12 ft. long.” 


Nit—"I would have said 6 ft.” 
Wit—"You’re thinking of the semi-colon.” 


* ok * 


Aside to an anonymous contributor 
from Quincy, Ill.: How can I thank 
you for a good laugh if I don’t know 
your name and address? 


I thought I had heard all the 
“drunk” stories, but the East Falls Sy/. 
letin mentions a new One on me. One 
drunk is down on the sidewalk and 
the second drunk says to him: “I can't 
pick you up, but I'll lie down with 
you.” 


* * 


Tessie O'Paque thought the ong 
was: “That Old Black Market's Got 
Me in Its Spell.” 

* * * 

Here’s one I missed. Picking up a 
dog-eared copy of Hygeéa in a doctor's 
waiting-room, I find that May 3 to 8 
was “National Posture Week.” 

* * * 


Jim Gallagher offers this keen line 
to Gillette: ‘“The sweet swish of a new 
blade through the old beard.” 


* * * 


I don’t mean to bite the hand that 
has fed me and fed me well for lo, 
these many years; but I do think we 
of the advertising profession are al- 
ways trying to prove something, even 
to ourselves; and to prove something 
that adds up to trivia, if you ask me. 

For instance, that right-hand pages 
get more reading than left-hand pages; 
that women exert more influence in 
making the purchase than men, or vice- 
versa; that a newspaper ad should 
break “above the fold,” if possible; 
that Page 2 is better-read than Page 
32, where the obituaries often appear; 
that radio is better than national maga- 
zines and vice-versa; in short, I think 
advertising folks are the greatest wind- 
jammers in the whole vocal world. 


And I include myself! 
ee 


The war has given me an apt name 
for at least three advertising agencies 
in which I have labored in the last 30 
years: “Booby-trap.” 

* * * 

In case you missed this gem in Th: 
New Yorker, V'll run it off for you. It 
was headed “Help Wanted,” and 
went: “Last week, a sign was put up 
outside an uptown pharmacy—a hope- 
less little sign that read: ‘Wanted, 
Soda-Fountain Clerk. Full or Part 
Time. Experienced or Inexperienced. 
Man or Woman.’ After the sign had 
been there three or four days, some 
thoughtful passerby pencilled in an 
addition: ‘Dead or Alive’.” 

* * * 

And if you missed that, of course 
you didn’t see the delightful Peter 
Arno sketch in the same issue. A nice, 
old governess is reading a nursery-tale 
to a young commando with « toy 
tommy-gun, who barks: “You mean 
the Three Bears raised all that tink 
over a lousy bowl of breakfast-fo »d? 


T. HARRY THOM ?SON 


MANAGEMi: NT 


SALES 


GLASS FROM JEANNETTE, FORD CITY AND OTHER SUBURBS 


N 


VEMBER bi 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Glass 


They don’t mine gold in Pittsburgh's 
Golden Triangle—and they don't make 
Glass in the city streets. For unlike other 
metropolitan markets where manufactur- 
ing is mostly confined to the central city, 
36 out of 37 Glass Factories in the dis- 
trict are located out in Pittsburgh's 144 
suburbs, within 50 miles of the Golden 
Triangle. 


1943 


That's where the big War Boom is tak- 
ing place. That's where the BIG Peace 
Boom will take place. That's where 7 out 
of 10 factory workers live. And that’s 
where the Post-Gazette is FIRST in daily 
circulation (over 50‘c more coverage than 
either of the other two). And remember, 
please, the Post-Gazette is second in city 
circulation. 


PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


New York «Chicago « Philadelphia + Boston + Detroit + San Francisco+ Los Angeles + Seattle 


Slug of i, Great A cuspapers 
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The first step Josam took in entering the marine field was a hurried production of the Marine Portfolio, an envelope type of covering 
holding blue prints of products the company was in a position to manufacture. With success assured in the new field, the company 
then issued a combination catalog and engineer’s handbook. The Marine Manual contains actual list prices and discounts. 


Josam Blends Headwork with Footwork 
To Crack a New Market in Wartime 


This Cleveland maker of valves, drains and related products 


wanted to contribute to the war effort—wanted, at the same time. 
to tap a market that held peace-time sales potentials. He did just 


that—by breaking into the marine field with a custom-built plan. 


Based on an interview with 


W. S. ALLEN 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales and Advertising 
Josam Manufacturing Co., Cleveland 


REAKING into a new market __hurly-burly, excitement and stress of 
is a tough job at any time. wartime, even though there is excep- 
Breaking into a new market tional demand, takes planning and 
in the middle of the rush, footwork. It also takes organization 


WINSTON-SALEM IS BUSY 


---and that’s not an unusual statement about this bustling North Caro- 
lina metropolis made up of 109,833 folks living within fifteen minutes 
of the downtown section. 


--- what is unusual about Winston-Salem, however, is that there is no 
“boom” here. The growth is natural and has been going on for 
many years. 


---there’s a “new” picture of Winston-Salem coming up. Payrolls ‘way 
up.’ Population up! Cash to farmers being paid out in millions for 
tobacco! Industry employing more people than ever. 


---interesting is Winston-Salem’s “dope” for advertisers and sales man- 
agers. Get the facts. 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


in Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 


and ability to deliver wanted items. 
This is the story of how a long-estab- 
lished house turned the trick. 

For thirty years the Josam Manu- 
facturing Co., Cleveland, O., has been 
recognized as a dominant figure in the 
building field. It has been a producer 
of floor and roof drains, sewer valves, 
mixing valves, shock absorbers for 
pipe lines, and grease intercepters. 

It followed naturally that the boom 
in wartime construction brought in- 
creased business to the company. 
However, like most manufacturers in 
the building field, Josam began to 
look around for wartime products to 
replace its peacetime volume when the 
anticipated slump in war construction 
would begin to be felt. 

Various fields were explored. The 
idea was to go not too far afield; to 
develop along lines where experience 
and past practice would have value. 
Because of similarity in needs and 
requirements, and because the change- 
over could be made without extensive 
retooling, the marine field was 
selected. Preliminary promotion quick 
ly proved that the management was 
on the right track. 

The first step in the plan was the 
hurried production of the Josam 
Marine Portfolio, an envelope-type of 
cover holding blueprints of products 
the company was in position fo maiii- 
facture. Obviously this was a tempo- 
rary arrangement designed to take 
care of immediate requirements. Such 
as it was, the portfolio proved effective 
in getting some marine business. 

Coincident with the issue of ‘his 
portfolio in May, 1942, Josam 
launched a campaign of advertising 10 
national marine publications. 1 
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Let Mutual 


be among the first to wish 
great success to 


Mr. Noble and the Blue. 


The Mutual Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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first ads were devoted to the announce- 
ment of the Josam Marine Division. 
They described the services designed 
to help speed the shipbuilding pro- 
gram and ee oie | the Josam 
marine products which were available. 

Each advertisement contained a 
coupon, suggesting that the reader 
send for a copy of the Josam Marine 
Portfolio. Quite a number of port- 
folios were distributed to shipyards in 
this manner. Patterns on new products 
were made and new items were pro- 
duced. Possibilities of a worthwhile 
volume in the marine field became 
apparent during the following fall. 
Almost immediately it was decided to 


plan fer a definite sales program. 

The success in the Josam Manu- 
facturing Co. in this new field has 
been so marked that W. S. Allen, 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
advertising, was asked by SM to tell 
the story. Step-by-step developments 
from here on are about as he described 
them. 

The first thing that seemed neces- 
sary, he said, was a combination cata- 


log and engineer's handbook. With 


that idea the Josam Marine Manual 
was born. The development of the 
marine business, with the consequent 
addition of new products from time 
to time, suggested a loose-leaf manual 


positions. 
Tested .. . but how ? 


Klein Institute. 


request. 


The "PICK" of 
POST-WAR SALESMEN 


Trial and error methods of hiring and firing are 
definitely “pre-war.” There will be no place for hit or 
miss procedure — upsetting turnover — ‘‘dated” per- 
sonnel — in a keenly competitive post-war world. 

The important first step in setting the sales tenor of 
your post-war business is to line up tested men for sales 


Forty successful companies have found the answer to 
this question in the aptitude testing procedure of The 


They are all companies you would know—and they 
have found the Klein Sales Aptitude Testing Procedures 
to be the practical way of solving their problems in 
| selection and promotion of sales personnel. We do not 
| ask you to accept this statement without verification: 
test the tests. Full information will be sent to you upon 


‘The KLEIN ; 
INSTITUTE, 


Aptitude Testing @ Personnel Counsel 


148 EAST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: PLAZA 5-5168 


as the most practical and convenient. 
This handbook contains sales and 
engineering information on the items 
in production. On one side of the 
sheet is shown the detailed print with 
dimensions and technical data. The 
reverse of the sheet is devoted to com. 
plete explanations as to materials, 
weights and prices. 

For the first time in the history of 
this field, Josam issued a price sheet 
that had no mystery in it. List prices 
were shown and regular discounts 
applied. 

It was thought best to plan distri- 
bution of marine drainage products 
through regularly established whole- 
salers. This made it easy for the ship- 
yard to contact a responsible local 
representative in every city in the 
country. Naturally, this meant quick, 
efcient service for the shipbuilder 

. all-important in this time of war 
emergency. 


The Personal Touch 


At the time the Marine Manual was 
introduced to the shipbuilding trade 
and to the Josam wholesalers, M. R. 
McLaughlin, marine sales manager, 
and Mr. Allen visited shipyards and 
wholesalers in all sections of the 
country to introduce the engineering 
manual and familiarize the shipyards 
and wholesalers’ representatives with 
the items and materials it contained. 

Most of the direct Josam representa- 
tives throughout the country had been 
with the company for many years, sell- 
ing products to the building field. The 
Josam marine line was something new 
and, as a result, they were sometimes 
reluctant to devote the necessary time 
to pioneering it. One by one, however, 
these men were contacted by home 
office representatives, and one by one 
they began to be interested in the 
possibilities of the new products. 

Marine manuals were furnished to 
all Josam_ representatives and, as 
rapidly as possible, the manuals were 
placed in the hands of key individuals 
in the shipyards. Wholesalers’ sales- 
men who were actively engaged in the 
selling of these items were supplied 
with copies. 

From the beginning the marine 
manual was an immediate success. 
Wherever it was shown it received 
acceptance and, at the present time, 
most of the leading marine architects, 
marine engineers, hull engineers, and 
shipyard purchasing agents through- 
out the country have copies. 

One of the reasons for its enthust- 
astic acceptance was the fact that this 
loose-leaf manual was provided with 
a substantial binder with the indi- 
vidual owner’s name embossed on the 
cover. This personalized it, prev: ited 
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its 10ss, and thereby increased its life 
and usefulness. Thus it was lifted 
immediately above the status of an 
ordinary catalog. 

The next step, early in 1943, was 
the production of a bound marine 
catalog, a reference piece for general 
distribution where the more complete 
and detailed marine manual was not 
necessary. The catalog was mailed to 
all on the company’s mailing list in 
May, 1943. 


Business Paper Advertising 


Again, advertisements in the marine 
publications carried coupons thus sug- 
gesting and making easy requests for 
additional copies if desired. As an- 
other means of reaching key men 
in shipyards and marine architects 
throughout the country, Josam con- 
tracted for dominant space in the 
Marine Buyer's Guide, published by 
the magazine, Marine Engineering & 
Shipping Review. For Sweet's Archi- 
tectural Catalog inserts were prepared, 
covering the products in the com- 
pany’s marine line, and thus carrying 
the story to the entire Sweet's archi- 
tecural list. 

Just as many of the commercial 
architects turned to marine architec- 
tural designing, so the Josam line had 
turned from peacetime to wartime 
production. In addition to backwater 
valves used in water mains and sewers, 
the company is now manufacturing 
scupper valves . . . the name given to 
overboard discharge valves used on 
ships. Besides floor drains and roof 
drains, Josam is now manufacturing 
deck drains and thus, without seri- 
ously disrupting peacetime production 
machinery, wartime production has 
been instituted successfully. 

As a means of tying together Josam 
magazine advertising with the dis- 
tribution of the marine manual, the 
marine catalog and other promotional 
material, the management began a 
series of direct-mail letters which were 
sent to all shipbuilders. Effort was 
made to humanize these letters and 
to make them appeal to the individuals 
to whom they were addressed. 

“In the beginning our advertising 
as well as our sales letters were largely 
the ‘catalog type,’’’ said Mr. Allen. 
“We described and illustrated the 
products in catalog style to make the 
buyer aware that we could supply the 
items which they so urgently needed 


a place of importance in the ship- 
building field. We wanted to be 
known as a dependable source of 


supp'y. We wanted to be known as 
a source of engineering advice in the 
desien of marine drainage products. 
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CITY and Av. Daily Net Paid 
J NEWSPAPER City May. 1943 
That's no Population city” FOTAL 
" Oe TR Bi dikcirccnnsceseeccacd 12,555 2,542 4,386 
blind date Atlantic News-Telegraph (B)........... $,802 1.469 5.750 
Boone News-Republican (B)............ 12,373 3.074 4.800 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Gazette (LB).... 42,000 9.618 18.774 
‘aoe Rapids Gazette (B).............. 63,240 19,199 45,020 
enterville lowegian & Citizen.......... 8.413 1,791 5.595 
for your Charlies City Press (B)................ 8.681 2019 4.1590 
Cherokee Times & Chief................ 7.469 1.180 5.017 
ee Oe re 26.270 7,807 19.673 
FY Council Bluffs Nonpareil (LB)........ - 42,164 3.192 $5,354 
advertising. Creston News Advertiser (LB).......... 8.033 1.894 4.671 
*Davenport Democrat . 
Bavensert Dome } Scincinscebs 66,039 30,275 46.438 
* *Dubuque Telegraph Herald (LB)........ 43,892 61,142 33,520 
That's a sure Fairfield Ledger (B)................000+ 6.708 1.825 4.617 
Ft. Dodge Messenger & Chronicle (B).. 22,904 5.681 $4,731 
lowa City Press-Citizen (B)............ 18.185 4,400 6.475 
« Keokuk Gate City (LB)................ 16.000 4.000 7.150 
thing. Marshalltown Times-Republican (B).... 20,204 4.668 11,543 
Mason City Globe-Gazette (B).......... 27,070 7.161 19.160 
OG, GRRINNE GR. cp cceccccccscsccecss 5,500 1.223 3.200 
. Muscatine Journal (B)............--0005 18.286 4.920 864 
Write for Nevada Journal (B)............0..004 : 3.383 934 4,386 
Oelwein Register (B).........-..ceeeeeee 7,990 1,873 3.702 
Oskaloosa Werald (B)..... os encccccoese 11,024 2.691 6.220 
_ " Ottumwa Courier (B)............--e00-% 31,570 9,231 yy 
Shenandoah Sentinel (B)............... , 6,853 1,500 3. 
Convincing "Sioux City Journal-Tribune (LB)....... 87.791 23.403 75.556 
Washington Journal.............seeee0s 5.227 1,248 3.621 
"Waterloe Courier (B)............000000% 65.387 18,381 39.627 
e Webster City Freeman Journal (B)...... 6,738 1,907 5.357 
Evidence (Monday and Thursday)............. 6.738 1,907 5,357 
714,459 197,152 454.673 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS associaTION 


405 Shops Building . 


There is a friendly introduction to 
more. than 454,673 lowa families 
through the thirty-one newspapers 
in the lowa Daily Press Association. 


These introductions count! They 
are made by the daily papers that 
specifically serve the interests of 
buying families in their own home 
towns. Your messages are not 

mere publicity . . . They are mer- 

chandisable advertisements. Real 
selling to dealers and customers alike .. . 
backed by the force, the appeal, and the trust 


that a local daily paper can give you best. 


CIRCULATION IN 
30 DOMINANT 
IOWA MARKETS 


CIRCULATION 


*Published Sunday also. 
(B) Accepts Beer Advertisements. 
(LB) Accepts Liquor and Beer Advertisements. 


> 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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What He Wants 


to Know Is: 


OLE ROE IE GAS, AOE Pt SE 


Se sti tn ee MARY 
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How would you answer this soldier’s query? LOOK will pay 
$2,500 in War Bonds as a first prize — §2,500 in other 
prizes — for the best answer to his question. 


Hires an American soldier, one among millions. 


For the first time in his life, he is outside the borders 
of the country in which he was born. 


He is meeting strange people — hearing strange 
talk — seeing firsthand the results of strange 
preachings. 


He‘s clear on one thing: This war must be won — 
won quickly — won finally and conclusively. 


Never again must brutal forces of aggression and 
cynical might be permitted to spread the oppres- 
sion, the suffering, the destruction he has seen. 


He realizes, too, that he and his fellow country- 
men must have a hand in making sure of this. 
That this country can never again retire to its 
storm cellar and let the storms of war sweep the 
rest of the world — that no matter how much we 
might wish otherwise, we are henceforth bound 
to be affected by what affects the rest of the world. 
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But What about Home? 


All the more reason, then, to be concerned about what 
is to happen at home. 


How can we help maintain a peaceful, law-abiding, 
smooth-running, forward-moving, freedom-enjoying 
world unless we first prove that freedom works smoothly 
here at home? 


So he wants to know what kind of country this can 
be made. 


Is it going to be a place where he can go back to his 
job or business and pick up the broken threads of peace- 
ful advancement once more? 


Is he going to be rewarded for his part in winning 
freedom by an honest chance to build his own life, 
forge his own career, make the most of his own talents? 


Our great productive capacities have swiftly and mirac- 
ulously mastered the job of keeping him supplied with 
his military needs. Are they going to be fully free to 
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produce the multiplicity of good things that make up 
the richer, fuller life that has always been America’s goal? 


What use will we make of the new materials, 


new 


rocesses, new methods the war has developed? How 
shall we best capitalize on the huge volume of pent-up 
buying power the war has built, and the tremendous world 


market for American goods that is expanded with every 
fresh introduction of American men and American wares 


to foreign lands? 


What postwar approach shall we take toward business 
— finance — labor — racial problems? What prize or 
penalty shall we put on individual initiative, personal 
get-up-and-get, human enterprise and ambition? Do we 
need more laws or better laws, more government of the 
people or more government by the people, more organ- 
ization of groups and “blocs” or greater respect for and 
teamwork among individuals? 


What Do YOU Think? 


Not all such matters can be covered in a single 
letter, naturally. 


But such are the things to be considered for the 


future. 


So what would you say if a fighting man of yours 
wrote home to ask what kind of country this could 
be made? What kind of letter would you write to 
make him see he’s fighting for something worth 
while as well as against something that must be 


destroyed? 


Write as You Think 


No “fine writing” is needed to win in this contest. Beauti- 
ful phrases and slogans mean less than sound, honest 


LOOK 


tmeticas Fata Magazine 


NOVEMBER 


What, if anything, is going to happen to our political 
system, our form of government? Will our returning 
warriors continue to live a sort of civilian GI existence 
under extended wartime regulations and controls, or can 
we clear the decks of all that? 


thought, simply and plainly expressed. 


LOOK wants your own ideas, your own words, your 
own honest picture of the America that is coming. 


Start thinking about it now. Read the simple rules. Then 


sit down and write your answer to this soldier — right 
away. 


RULES OF LOOK’S “LETTER 
TO A SOLDIER’’ CONTEST 


1. Any American citizen, which the judges regard as 
native-born or naturalized, the best received from that 
may enter this contest except contestant. 
employes of LOOK and 
members of their immediate | 9% Don’t worry about spell, 
families. ing, punctuation, etc. LOOK 
; . will not edit your entry or 
2. All entries must consist change its thought, but will 
of reply tothe soldier’sletter, correct any obvious mis- 


in general answering the spelling or lapses in punctu- 
questions he raises. ation. 


3. Entries may be of any 
length up to 2,500 words, 
not counting salutation and 
signature. 


4. Fancy presentation is 
barred. Only letters written 
legibly or typed neatly on 
plain pe will be con- 
sidere 


5. Simple words and spe- 
cific thoughts count most. 
Generalizations and vague 


10. Entries from points with- 
in continental United States 
must be mailed no later than 
midnight December 15, 
1943. From outlying posses- 
sions or occupied territory, 
entries must be mailed no 
later than midnight of Dec- 
ember 31, 1943. 


11. The decision of the 
judges will be final and 
all" entries become the 


phrases, no matter how im- property of LOOK. In the 
pressive, hurt your chances. event of a tie, prizes of 
6. Tricky new schemes equal value will be award. 
for running the country and @d+ No entries will be 
the world are not sought. returned, 

First prize will go to the 42, PRIZES: Prizes will be 
letter which, in the judges’ awarded on a national basis 
opinion, most clearly and without regard to regions. 
simply states the ideas of most They will total $5,000 and 
Americans, as reflected in the this will be apportioned as 
entries. follows: 


7. LOOK reservestheright Grand Prize $2,500 
to publish any prize-winning Second Prize... 500 
entry, which becomes the ‘Third Prize. . 300 
property of LOOK Maga- fourth Prize ... 200 


zine on payment of the prize. 
LOOK also will pay, at regu- 
lar editorial rates, for any 
entry itconsiders worth pub- 13. The editors of LOOK 
lication, even though it fails will act as judges. Names of 
to win a prize. winners will be published in 
LOOK and winners will be 
notified by mail. 


Fifth to Nineteenth Prizes, 
inclusive . .. $100 each 


8. Any contestant may 
make as many entries as he 
or she wishes, but only one 14 Address letters to 
entry by any one contestant LOOK’s Contest Editor, 
will be considered for an 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
award. This willbetheentry 17,N. Y. 


/ A NEW ISSUE 
ON SALE AT 
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W atervliet Z 
Green Island | ad ¥ 
Cohoes < — 

5. Waterford | : as ® 


~ - 


Within the 31/2-mile radius of the A. B.C. 
Troy City Zone are five big centers of 
war production welded into one... . 
Troy, Watervliet, Green Island, Cohoes 
and Waterford. Sales activity in this 
compact market of more than 115,000 
Consumers is continually increasing as 
new defense orders constantly flow to 
steel, precision 


instrument, textile and 


other industrial plants. 


Five big names doing ONE big job... . 
with one, and only ONE, daily medium 
exercising any influence on how you'll 
sell all FIVE. The Record Newspapers, 
Troy’s sole dailies, are read by 9 out of 
10 families in Troy, 4 out of 5 in 

the City Zone and thousands more 

in the trade area. 


This coverage, with its tremendous sales 
impact, is yours at only 12c per line. 


RS RECo ey 
THE TROY Tie TIMES RECORD 


L 
€; 
J. A. VIGER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


“In our advertising we featured the 
fact that we were designing products 
which could be installed easier and 
faster. We emphasized the Josam 
quality and promptness in delivery. 
Wherever possible we advocated 
standardization. We urged marine de. 
sign architects and engineers to sim- 
plify and reduce the number of types 
of products specified for use on the 
ships they designed. Standardization 
meant fewer patterns, lower prices 
and easier replacements for all. 

“We developed a Josam marine 
trade-mark, combining the old and 
familiar logotype with a typical 
marine background in the shape of an 
anchor. We ordered new maritime 
letterheads, changed quotation forms, 
bid forms, etc. 

“We are telling the story of the time 
we delivered scupper valves by air 
express to the Pacific Coast so that a 
ship could be launched on schedule. 
We are telling how we changed our 
patterns and re-routed production lines 
in the foundry to get material to an- 
other shipyard when it was needed.. 
Stories like these go on and on. 

“While the marine field is com- 
paratively new to us, the Josam marine 
line has grown so rapidly, to a con- 
siderable degree we think because of 
the sales methods described, that it is 
now a vety important part of our 
business. We realize that its future, 
at least while the war lasts and after 
the war, is limited only by the amount 
of imagination and hard work we put 
into the development and promotion 
of our new line of products.” 


Trimz 
developed a 


Something new in wallpaper. 


Co., Inc., Chicago, has 


“cedar closet” wallpaper made of « tual 
cedar, ready pasted for easy applicetion. 
It has the grains and knots, with »imu- 


lated panels and old-fashioned wooden 
pegs, plus the odor. It is sold in } xs, 
each roll 48 feet long and 15 inches » ide. 
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Forty-Two Western Communities 


Pool Post-War Planning Programs 


ITH the object of making 

post-war planning in and 

around San Francisco and 

the Eastbay as practical and 
effective as possible, leading business- 
men there have proposed that com- 
munities with overlapping interests 
plan together rather than independent- 
ly or against one another. To this end, 
through the San Francisco and the 
Oakland Chambers of Commerce a 
call has been issued to forty-two San 
Francisco Bay Area communities to 
join together to study post-war prob- 
lems affecting all of them, and to work 
together on a combined program di- 
rected towards “greater peacetime busi- 
ness and industrial activity.” 

At a meeting held late in September, 
these communities were represented by 
their city officials, chamber of com- 
merce heads, city planning groups, 
and key men and women interested 
in the region’s post-war problems. 
Commercial Club of San Francisco was 
the meeting place, and it was agreed 
to establish a permanent organization, 
with active committees, to work in 
close harmony for the common good. 
Ernest Ingold, president of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce (and 
head of the Chevrolet agency that bears 
his name), led the meeting. 


To Work on Realistic Plans 


Mr. Ingold tells us that the inter- 
county plan group has a definite pro- 
gram. Some of the projects will in- 
volve public works; others will require 
private enterprise. All are being stud- 
ied now, in advance of peace, and com- 
mittees on each are to be put to work 
on research and on realistic plans. The 
organization expects to begin group 
action on the following problems or 
enterprises: 


Airports (both facilities and air services). 
Plans for a large airport in San Francisco 
Bay are far advanced. 

Harbor and port development. The Har- 
bor Commission is building a fund for 
post-war construction and improvements. 

Steamship *service: (a) re-establishment 
after the war, (b) Merchant Marine policy. 

Foreign trade promotion. 

‘ort terminal charges. 
lighways. 
iterurban transit and terminal promo- 
tion: new facilities. 
arks and recreation. 
Naval affairs. 
sic maps of Bay area: topographic 
Mp, composite census tract map, good 
general map. 
ollection and dissemination of factual 
daa on regional basis. 
wage disposal. 


ya 
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Fire protection. 

Health and sanitation. 

Tourist and convention promotion. 

Transportation: facilities, service, and 
rates. 

Housing and construction: zoning, build- 
ing codes. 

War housing disposition. (California has 
a large temporary war housing area which 
could turn into slums.) 

Manpower problems. 

Waterfront security: fire 
guarding. 

Auxiliary wharves: for emergencies. 

Mr. Ingold said that each commun- 


ity in the group would be expected 


protection, 


to take part in the investigations and 
recommendations of the committees. 
Suggestions and recommendations of 
individual committees will be pre- 
sented for action to the organization 
as a whole. 

At the meeting Mr. Ingold warned 
that ‘Union of approach to Bay area 
problems and unity of action to solve 
them will be necessary if this area is 
to live up to its possibilities after the 
war. Such unity actually has been 
achieved in far more instances than is 
generally supposed. But with new 
problems, and new possibilities due to 
face us at the end of the war, surely 
it is time to take stock again and make 
sure we are all pointed towards the 
same objective.” 


GIVE THE LADY A HAND- 


some Instruction Manual! 


The girls ain’t in there pitching powder puffs, they’re punching out 
parts. They man-handle instruction manuals. Army-Navy-industrial 
trainees’ booklets, parts catalogs, hand-books, all account for the 
pyramiding sales of KROYDON COVER. It’s plenty tough, yet very 
handsome. It’s cleanable with a damp cloth. Extra long fibers assure 
strength for folding with or against the grain. And Kroydon’s glossy, 
ripple surface can be printed “work and turn.” However used and 
abused, Kroydon Cover will stay right in there pitching and punch- 


ing for you. 


Specimens, Samples? Ask your printer 
| or paper man (Kroydon’s a national 
brand), or write us at the mill. Holyoke 
| Card and Paper Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Eight colors now available 
(six went to war). 
Two weights. 
Regular finish mildly ripple. 
Special finishes in moderate quantities. 


“Tough asa Hippo” 


Companion cover lines by ‘'The Cover Paper Mill’’ 


TWILTEX 


LEATHERCRAFT 


DURATEX WOODTONE 
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There is no mention of Andersen—or even of window units—in the scrap book, but 
promotion pieces for the book carry about 80 words of advertising, ending with the 
pert slogan, “Only the Rich Can Afford Poor Windows.” 


Offers Post-War Home Planners 
Scrap Book for Assembling Ideas 


Andersen Corp., manufacturers of window units, have created a 


neat promotion package designed to help dealers build prospect 


lists for the time when materials and labor will again be available 


for building. 


HE Andersen Corp., Bayport, 
Minn., claims to be the world’s 
largest manufacturer of com- 
plete window units. It sells its 
products through established wholesale 
and retail lumber and millwork chan- 
nels. It has distribution in thirty-nine 
states east of the Rocky Mountains. 
There are a good many thousand peo- 
ple in the United States who would 
like to build homes, and there are a 
good many hundred lumber dealers 
who would like to sell building ma- 
terials to these prospective home-build- 
ers—but the war is making them all 
mark time for the present. 
Understanding the plight of these 
lumber dealers, and not unmindful of 
their own plight, the officials of An- 
derson Corp. decided to do something 
to uncover, and keep alive, these home- 
building prospects. What they did was 
to bring out a New Home Planner’s 
Scrapbook of unusual design, a book 
containing six envelopes for holding 
folders and literature, and divided into 
twelve special sections, with plenty of 
space for pasting clippings in the var- 
10ous sections. 
The book was first tested early in 
1943 through consumer advertising. 
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It’s doing a nice job, too, of preserving good-will. 


Response to it was so good that it is 
now in its fifth printing, and the pur- 
pose for which the book was designed 
(a program to help dealers) is just 
now getting under way. 

The Andersen Corp. is doing much 
more than merely offering the book 
for sale (at 50c a copy) through deal- 
ers. The entire project is being mer- 
chandised “in a package.” Each dealer 
who wants to participate receives a 
sample scrapbook, together with a 
special scrapbook display for sample- 
room or counter use. The scrapbook 
is mounted on the display unit in such 
a way that customers can leaf through 
it. The company is also furnishing to 
dealers attractive four-page folders, 
printed in red, black and white, to be 
mailed to prospects or distributed from 
the dealer's establishment. Advertising 
and publicity material featuring the 
scrapbook are also made available to 
dealers. 

The scrapbook measures 10 x 13 
inches and has a Moroccan brown 
leatherette cover with plastic bind- 
ing. The inside pages are buff, and 
they are illustrated with drawings in 
brown ink. There are separate sections 
in the book for these topics: Houses 


and House Plans; Ideas for Our Liv- 
ing Room .. . Kitchen . . . Dinin 
Room... Bedrooms... Bathroom . 
Recreation Room . . . Extra Roon; 
Window Beauty Ideas; Ideas for Bui'- 
Ins; Ideas for Outdoor Living; Speci. 
Page for Sketching Our Lot. 

The book is highly personalized, 
is indicated by its title, “Scrapbook 
for Our New Home,” and by the us 
of the word “Our” in most of the sec- 
tion titles. 

The coupon in the folder through 
which the scrapbook is offered makes 
it possible for the purchaser to buy 
the book direct from Andersen for 50c 
in coin or stamps, but some dealers 
request that books be sent to them in 
open boxes, so that they may deliver 
them by mail or in person. 


Consumer Circulars 


There is no Andersen advertising in 
the book itself, but the circular ad- 
dressed to consumers has on its back 
page a birdseye view of the ‘Home 
of the World’s Largest Window Spe- 
cialists,”” with about eighty words of 
advertising, ending with the slogan, 
“Only the Rich Can Afford Poor Win- 
dows.” The coupon in the} folder also 
contains, after request for: the scrap- 
book, the request, ‘Send without extra 
cost your NEW booklet, “Window 
Beauty Ideas.’”’ Some dealers are go- 
ing so far as to present the book free 
of charge to favored prospects. 

Ancersen’s faith in the book is 
evinced by the aggressivness with 
which the company is promoting it. In 
September, 1943, for example, thirteen 
publications—from Building Suppl) 
News to Wood Construction—carried 
advertising on the book. The agency, 
Campbell-Mithun, Minneapolis, han- 
dles the advertising. The printed sales 
pieces are also of good quality, not 
only the folder designed for distribu- 
tion through dealers to consumers, but 
also a 9 x 12 brown, red and white 
folder addressed to dealers themselves. 
The dealer brochure entitled, ““A Plan 
to Help You Uncover GILT EDGE 
PROSPECTS Who Will Build After 
the War,” has on its cover a photo- 
graph of a dealer pointing out the book 
(fitted into a counter display) to a 
pretty woman; and the inside shows a 
photograph of the book in about two- 
thirds of its actual size. It gives details 
of the plan, listing the material of- 
fered by Andersen. 

According to the Andersen Corp. 
more than 10,000 home planners 
bought the book before it was offere 
through dealers. Under the present, 
well-coordinated “package” plan, many 
times that number should be bou 
through dealers. 
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More than Ever, 1t4 a 


Mere than Frer its «4 
WOMANS WORLD 
So atcrsn 


Haven’s mighty war plants stream 
thousands of women, night and day.. 
each doing a man's work and tie 
a man's wages. 


Into these arsenals of vic- 


tory stream thousands of copies of 
The Journal-Courier...each read by 


many...at lunch, in the recreation 
halls, and then passed on to the next 
shift...each paper working its own 


94-hour shift! 


The Journal-Courier offers 
advertisers this premium coverage... 
over and beyond its regular home 
coverage...more than 100,000 better- 
than-average readers daily! 


rs ¢ JOURNAL- COURIER 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
APPRAISE BUSINESS PAPERS‘ SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


Has business papers’ contri- 
bution to your company’s 
war effort been fair, 
substantial or negligible? 


SUBSTANTIAL 59.6% 


AS ie FA sai “F 


FAIR 35.8% 


SS sete FA 
NEGLIGIBLE 4.6% 
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Is know-how just as import- 
ant as it was 6 months ago 
- - or more, or less important? 


JUST AS IMPORTANT 64.8% 
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MORE IMPORTANT 28.7% 
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LESS IMPORTANT 6.5% 
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Are you investing more 
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advertising dollars in busi- 


ae 


ness papers this year 
than last year? 


MORE 47.2% 
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ABOUT THE SAME 44.5% 
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LESS 8.3% 


Business Paper Advertising Volume 
Heavy: “How To” Themes Predominate 


This new SALES MANAGEMENT survey made among members of 


the National Industrial Advertisers Association appraises the value 


of business papers in wartime, reveals current trends, and shows 


that, in editorial service to the field, Washington information still 


ranks at the top. 


NDUSTRIAL advertisers are 
spending more money in busi- 
ness papers this year than they 
did in 1942. Individual appro- 

priations have increased as much as 
150%. 

The chief reason for this advertis- 
ing is to preserve brand names for 
post-war sales. Know-how informa- 
tion, however, is the predominant note 
in the advertisements used to further 
this aim. Post-war planning is rapidly 
moving to the fore as a major copy 
theme. 

These facts come to light in a survey 
just completed by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, based on answers made by 
members of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association to eight ques- 
tions dealing with business papers’ 
wartime service to industry, the relative 
importance of know-how in the early 
and present stages of the war, and the 
members’ own advertisng programs. 

The answers are representative of 
such concerns as General Electric Co., 
Bakelite Corp., The Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
The American Rolling Mill Co., 
Greenfield Tap and Die Corp., Bryant 
Electric Co., Magnus Chemical Co., 
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Hays Corp., Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., B. F. Sturtevant Co., R. G. Le 
Tourneau, Inc., Robins Conveyor Co., 
Carrier Corp., Toledo Scale Co., Bailey 
Meter Co., Lyon Metal Products Corp., 
and General Printing Ink Corp. 

The first question read: Would you 
say that the contribution of business 
papers to your company’s war produc- 
tion effort has been fair, substantial or 
negligible? 

Of 109 respondents, 65 said the 
contribution was substantial, 39 rated 
it as fair, while 5 dismissed it as neg- 
ligible. Asked if these answers ap- 
plied equally to editorial and advertis- 
ing, 56 replied in the affirmative, 38 
stated that their judgment referred 
more to editorial, 13 to advertising. 
Of the 5 who said ‘‘negligible,” 1 did 
not distinguish between editorial and 
advertising, 3 turned thumbs down 
on advertising, and 1 declined to 
answer. 

In a previous survey conducted al- 
most a year ago, SM submitted 10 
war production problems to NIAA 
members and asked them to place the 
figure 1 alongside the one on which 
business papers were then rendering 
the greatest aid, 2 alongside the run- 


ner-up problem, and so on down the 
line until all of them had been ranked. 
Since then our arms output has been 
enormous and the tide of battle has 
swung decidedly in the Allies’ favor. 
Question 2 was aimed at finding out 
whether this brightening outlook had 
caused business paper editors and ad- 
vertisers to re-apportion their empha- 
sis on these problems. 

Previous and current rankings are 
given below. Washington Information 
continues to hold first place—not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that the 
National capital is the control center 
of our entire war effort. Priorities 
Allocations drops down a peg, and 
Speeding Production becomes the dom- 
inant concern after news from Wash- 
ington. Employe Morale jumps from 
6 to 5—reflecting increased efforts to 
reduce friction from absenteeism and 
other personnel problems. Machine 
and Tool Conservation remains in the 
same position. Training New Em- 
ployes and Employe Safety each slip 
down one place, while Production 
Short-Cuts is getting slightly more 
attention today. 


New Old 
Rank Problem Rank 


Washington Information. 
Speeding Production .... 
Priorities—Allocations 

Machine and Tool Conservation 
Employe Morale .... 

Training New Employes 
Production Short-Cuts 
Employe Safety 

Substitute Materials . 

Repairs and Maintenance. 
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TENTH OF A SERIES 


DEDICATED TO THOSE WHOSE CONVICTION IS 
INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE AND WHO ADVERTISE 
| NOW TO INSURE ITS CONTINUANCE 1 


AITH that mass selling (advertising) 
builds mass production, has enabled 
industry to produce war implements 
rapidly and in quantity equal to the rest 


of the world. Unhampered, such manage- 
ment can supply the future necessities of 
: mass employment and the wealth needed 
to pay for war’s waste and peacetime’s 


reconstruction. 


| Advertising —wisely planned, placed, and adequately continued— 
) | cheaply and efficiently enlarges the use of a product or provides 
1 the basis for an enlightened, intelligent public opinion. 
e | 
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1} SCRIPPS- HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK . . .World-Telegrom COLUMBUS ..... . Citizen DENVER. . . . Rocky Mt.News EVANSVILLE. ...... 

. CLEVELAND... .... Press CINCINNATI. ..... . Post BIRMINGHAM... .. . Post HOUSTON. ....... Press 
PITTSBURGH. ...... Press KENTUCKY ....... Post = MEMPHIS . . Commercial Appeol FORT WORTH. .... . Press 
SAN FRANCISCO ... . News Covington edition, Cincinnati Post MEMPHIS .. . . Press-Scimitor ALBUQUERQUE .. . . Tribune 
INDIANAPOLIS. . . . . . Times KNOXVILLE . . . News-Sentinel WASHINGTON... ... News ELPASO..... Herald-Post 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT - 230 PARK AVENUE~ NEW YORK . CHICAGO =SAN FRANCISCO DéTROIT MEMPHIS PHILADELPHIA 
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HoW Good 


were the 
Good Old Days? 


By comparison with the bright 
future ahead .. . “The Good Old 
Days” were horsey indeed. Point 
is, are you making plans for post- 
war days? It's time to do some- 
thing about it! A friendly mail- 
campaign can go far toward 
cementing old friendships and 
making new customers. 


Write for Free Booklet 

¥ “Looking Ahead”—on 
your business stationery, 
please. 


Hutzler Advertising Agency 
1333-1336 Third National Building 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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A campaign in 
the Herald 
will provide 
the lift 


NEW BRITAIN 
HERALD 


Hi CONNECTICUT 


NEW BRITAIN, 


lhe Pharduae 
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STORY, BROOKS AND FINLEY, Representatives 
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Also related to changes in the mili- 
tary picture was the third question: 
In your opinion, is know-how adver- 
tsing cop) just as im portant toda) as 
it was six months ago? The respond- 
ents were directed to answer “just as 
important,’ “more important,”’ or ‘‘less 
important.” Only 7 out of 108 adver- 
tising executives said that it is less im- 
portant. In the majority opinion the 
need of know-how is no less acute now 
than it was then. In fact, while 70 
agreed that it is just as important, 31 
stated that it is more important. 

SM then asked: In your discussions 
with department heads and key men in 
your plant, have they ever mentioned 
the help they are getting from business 
papers? Eighty-five answered that they 
had; 23 said “no.” The negative re- 
plies do not mean that the respondents’ 
companies have been receiving no help 
from business publications. In view of 
the wording of the question, they de- 
note in some instances that no mention 
of help had been made. One executive 
replied, for example, that instances of 
such aid undoubtedly existed but 
“didn't happen to have been men- 


tioned;’’ another, “not without ask- 
ing.’ One merely remarked that his 


| company makes a digest of business 


paper information available in weekly 
bulletins. 


44 Recognize Help 


Forty-four of those who replied af- 
firmatively judged that the assistance 
had been occasional; one wouldn't 
hazard a judgment, while 28 asserted 


_ that it had been frequent and 9 said 
| that it had been steady. Two replied, 


rare. 

Two in the “frequent” group made 
a distinction between the types of help 
and rates of flow, one observing that 
with plant men the aid was occasional, 
but frequent with “engineers on de- 
sign;” the other, that help in the shape 
of general information had been occa- 
sional, but that technical data had 
been a frequent source of aid. 

Queried as to whether department 
heads and key men had ever men- 
tioned the help they are getting from 
business papers, one of the executives 
in the “‘steady”’ group came back with: 
“Emphatically—many reprints are re- 
quested.”” To illustrate his assertion, 
he told us that two articles in a single 
issue of a magazine were so impor- 
tant and informative that twelve extra 
copies of the publication had been 
ordered. Similarly, an article in an- 
other magazine resulted in orders for 
a dozen extra copies. A series of 
articles in the latter business paper, 
he added, was being made into a 
bound volume. 

Many other respondents explained 


just how business papers have help: d. 
One fact that emerges from a study 
of the instances cited is that relia 
on business papers is company-wide — 
management and purchasing agents, 


as well as specialists, department 
heads, and other key men drawing 
vital assistance from their pages. An- 
other conclusion is that these publica- 
tions, through both editorial and «d- 
vertising, have been extremely va'u- 
able in discovering new equipment 
and materials that forestalled threat- 
ened letdowns in production. 


Production Up, Rejects Down 


An editorial note in one magazine 
enabled the expediting department of 
a certain company to find a welding 
wire it had been seeking unsuccess- 
fully for some time, and to ‘‘proceed 
with government contract.” After 
reading an article in an _ industrial 
magazine, a factory electrician te- 
lighted the plant's turret lathe line-up. 
“production up, rejects down.” 

Information passed along by busi- 
ness papers showed an engineer how 
to re-design equipment which needed 
repair . . . spotlighted a special type 
of motor required for a new instru- 
ment (‘chances are we will order in 
quantities” ) “provided data on 
application of plastics to replace 
metals” . . . helped one company set 
up a new visual training program for 
apprentices . . . led to specialized re- 
search on a new technical develop- 
ment . . . ‘resulted in new materials 
incorporated in some of our formulas, 
and new equipment for plant.” 

Other instances mentioned dealt 
with production drives, labor prob- 
lems, priorities charts, metallurgical 
and welding techniques, tool use and 
conservation, production bonus plans, 
interpretation of government restric- 
tions, combating unsound legislation, 
post-war products, flame hardening 
and chemical research. 

Although many industrial compa- 
nies are still selling the products they 
were making before the war, chiefly to 
war contractors, and although the post- 
war angle is more and more evident 
in advertisements, svow-how is still 
the predominant note in business 
paper advertising. Post-war planning 
is gaining rapidly. Asked to deter- 


mine, on the basis of their observa- 


tions, which of three themes—know 
how, straight product selling, or post: 
war planning—was getting the great: 
est emphasis, the industrial advertis- 
ing men gave 38 votes to know-)0w, 
271/, to straight product selling ind 
261, to post-war planning. 

Fourteen of them refused to vote 
for any of these themes, believing ‘hat 
other aims were more pronou ed. 
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Eight of these ‘“‘write-ins’’ were 
sharply critical of the we-are-winning- 
the-war type of ads. This attitude was 
best reflected in the response of one 
executive, who said: “Still too much 
ballyhoo and flag-waving.”” Others 
identified the predominant note as 

' preservation,” “what industry is 
doing to help win the war,” “we are 
all tied up with war business.” 

Up to this point the questions 
sought to ascertain what the industrial 
advertiser thinks of the wartime per- 
formance of business papers. The re- 
maining three questions asked, in ef- 
fect, why and how he is using these 
publications today. Preserving brand 
names for post-war sales, with 81 men- 
tions, 1s the foremost reason. Sale of 
today's products is next, on the basis 
of 64 mentions, while know-how infor- 
malion to further war production 
efforts is third, with 57 votes. 


Advertising Objectives 


It is interesting to note certain par- 
allels between these rankings and the 
findings of SM’s recent survey (Sept 
15 issue) of advertising objectives in 
consumer media. Brand names te- 
ceived 247 mentions out of a possible 
301, to gain first place by a wide 
margin. Improve and maintain dealer 
relations was second, with 197 votes. 

The sale of products today is fifth 
among consumer objectives, second in 
this survey, but it should be noted 
that two of the aims which force 
“products today’’ down in the con- 
sumer list have a more limited appli- 
cation to the business-paper audience 

public relations and sale of War 
Ben ds. Dealer relations, too, are less 

a problem in the industrial field 
since the sale of industrial products is 
chiefly to munitions producers, and 
conse quently has suffered nothing like 
the curtailments that have been im- 
posed on the manufacture of con- 
sumer goods. 

Even without making these allow- 
ances, the difference in emphasis is 
not so great as the rankings would in- 
dicate—59% of the industrial adver- 
tisers mentioning “products today’’ as 
against 51% of the consumer adver- 
tisers. And prolonging product life, 

nth on the consumer list but 

rth in this survey, shows only a 

lifference in a similar comparison. 

\ltogether eleven objectives, chosen 

‘M from current business paper 

were ranked. Five additional 
tives were mentioned, but all of 
. with possibly one exception, are 
ions of those originally submit- 
The exception: To encourage 
war planning. Here are the ob- 
es, ranked by frequency of men- 
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No. of 
Objective Mentions 
Preserve brand names for post-war 
sales 
To sell your products today. 
Provide know-how information to 
further war production efforts 
of your customers and prospects 
Inform industry how to conserve 
and prolong the life of your 
products . see 
Maintain dealer and distributor 
set-ups 
Pave the way for new products 
you will introduce after the war 
Tell industry about your part in 
the war effort . 
Promote Government objectives 
(such as scrap salvage, War 
Bonds) 
Promote substitute products or 
materials 
Explain shortages and delays... . 
Promote America’s free enterprise 
system 
To further these aims, advertisers 
are spending more money in business 
papers today than they did in 1942. 
To the question, Are you investing 
more advertising dollars in business 
papers this year than in 1942?” 51 
said they are; 48 replied, ‘about the 
same,” and 9 answered “‘less.’”’ The 
increases in individual appropriations 
ranged as high as 150% and 100% 

Only 101 of those queried were will- 
ing to respond to the next and final 
question: Does the evidence received 
from your business paper advertising 
indicate that you are getting more at- 
tention value for your money than in 
pre-war times? Here experience splits 
almost on a 50-50 line, with a slight 
margin in favor of ‘‘no’’—51 to 50. 


“Much More” 


One of the afhrmative respondents 
asserted that his company’s advertis- 
ing was getting “much more’ atten- 
tion—‘‘and more valuable from a 
sales standpoint.” Another in that 
group informed us that he is getting 
“more advertising directly traceable to 
business paper advertising.” 

On the negative side, one executive 
who had replied that his firm was 
spending “about the same” amount of 
money this year as last, “but more 
than in 1941,” underscored his ‘‘no”’ 
with the word ‘‘definitely."” Another 
added, “except from foreign (export) 
publications.” Two who shook their 
heads reported less attention to their 
ads, explaining that the men they ad- 
vertise to have less time to read than 
formerly. Both of these companies, 
however, have a larger appropriation 
for business paper advertising in 1943 
than they had in 1942. Another expla- 
nation offered why the attention value 
of business paper advertisements has 
not increased for these companies, 
placed the cause on the “type of 
name preserving ads we are using.” 


Attention 
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Obsolete Lists, Paper Shortage 
Plague Users of Direct Mail 


ARTIME headaches — and 
windfalls—and speculation 
about the post - war world 
dominated the discussions 
of participants in the One-Day Clinic 
on ‘“What’s Ahead in Direct Mail and 
Printed Promotion,” held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel in New York City, on 
October 15. Users of direct mail ad- 
vertising, members of the graphic arts 
industries and representatives of the 


d 


Government were in attendance. 
Shortage of paper, the No. 1 head- 
ache afflicting the graphic arts world, 
came in for a major share of attention. 
The reasons for its relatively late ar- 
rival and the reasons for its present 
acute stage were discussed. Unlike the 
scarcity of metals, the paper shortage 
is actually a manpower shortage. The 
various steps being taken to relieve 
the condition were touched upon: the 


Ra WOW --- LOOK at 
Bere SAN DIEGO NOW! 


SAN DIEGO METROPOLITAN AREA 


Right, Mr. Salesmanager, edge that 
pin tagged “San Diego” over where 
it belongs! Base San Diego quotas, and 


San Diego advertising on the 443,700 
people who live well within the 15 


mile metropolitan radius. 


If your 


message is temporarily institutional, 


GETLATEST 
FACTS from our 
National Representa- 


tives or write direct. 


tell it to war-conscious San Diegans --- 
in the one best medium to reach the 
greatest numbers 


SAN DIEGO UNION 
ond TRIBUNE-SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co., San Diego, California 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CC., Inc. 


New York e Chicago e Denver e Seattle « Portland e San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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declaration that woodcutting is an ¢s- 
sential industry; the drive to get farm- 
ers to cut pulpwood; the paper salvage 
campaign; the “Fight Paper Waste” 
campaign, and so on. 

But despite all these measures, ; 
was stated by Edward R. Gay, of 
War Production Board, in a lunche 
address, ‘‘the best that can be said is 
that in the last quarter of this yes 
things are not quite so bad as we 
feared.” Little hope for the future 
was held out, the prediction being 
made that in 1944 the shortage wil! be 
still more acute, and that an easing of 
the situation cannot be expected until 
some time after the end of the war. 
The bombing and the neglect of for- 
ests, and the need of Scandinavian 
paper supplies by near-by countries in- 
dicate that we can expect little help 
from Europe until a number of years 
after the end of the war. 

Despite the gloomy note injected by 
the recognition of the seriousness of 
the paper shortage, there were many 
heartening aspects in the talks and 
group discussions, most of which were 
conducted informally. The ingenuity 
of users of direct-mail advertising in 
solving current problems and the real- 
istic plans under way for the post-war 
era were particularly stimulating. 


What Lists Are Successful 


Users of direct mail seemed agreed 
on one point: that lists become out- 
dated quickly nowadays. As Edwin M. 
Perrin, advertising manager, Robins 
Conveyors, Passaic, N. J., expressed 
it, “We no longer address individuals; 
we address titles, or just companies.” 
Milo J. Sutliff, vice-president in charge 
of mail-order sales for Doubleday- 
Doran Co., said that the turnover in 
book club lists is now 30% a year, 
as against 17% ot sng 

Despite the inefficiency of lists te- 
sulting from shifting populations, 
mailing campaigns are a highly effec- 
tive method of producing sales just 
now, according to several speakers at 
the Clinic. Mr. Sutliff said that, thanks 
to radio, there are probably 15,000,- 
000 names available on good, live 
lists. Doubleday-Doran has circularized 
10,000,000 since July 1. He said that 
the theory that only lists of book- 
buyers will produce sales for book 
publishers has been exploded. Since 
buying power is up, loss through poor 
collections is not an important {actor 
in mail-order selling. 

Some of the lists used successfully 
by Doubleday - Doran were obtained 
from Manhattan Soap Co. (which had 
sold atlases by mail); the Chicago 
Mail Order Co. (which sells house 
furnishings and apparel) ; the Necdle- 
work Guild of America; the Ideniotag 
Co. (which sold six million replicas 
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situation in Americas 
Womens Group market: 


WHICH GROUP LEADS TODAY? BASED ON FIRST 6 MONTHS 
1943 A.B.C. AVERAGE, FAWCETT WOMEN’S GROUP DELIVERS: 


@@E~ 3,101,993 circulation—leadership by over 176,702 


"Me™ 98.2% newsstand —leadership by 403,779 
$1.28 per thousand (against $1.38 and $1.35) 


783 copies per dollar (against 722 and 739) 
62.6% readers are married women 


73% readers in 18-to-34 age group 


—an actual circulation bonus* of 
nearly one million primary readers free! 


*~—and currently, even under paper rationing, it 


now averages 3, 147,218. .July- November inclusive! 


el these facts sink in for thirty 
seconds. They show: That at 
today’s rate of $1.28 per thousand, 
Fawcett Women’s Group, with 
3,101,993 actual circulation, delivers 
the tremendous extra sales-value of 
very third copy free! 
is does not take into account the 
ct that 62.6% of True Confessions, 
e Story and Motion Picture 
ers are marricd. That 73% are in 
le 18-to-34 age group. That 98.2% 
ot ‘his great avid readership, in to- 
s colossal $40,000,000,000 optional 
ling market, is ager demand 


newsstand circulation. 


Avid readers 
make avid buyers. 


Can you afford not to make Fawcett 
Women’s Group the number one 
“must” in your 1944 list? Foods, 
drugs, cosmetics, wearing apparel, 
notions, novelties, mail-order offers-— 
anything you sell to women—you can 
now sell through Fawcett Women’s 
Group at a lower advertising cost 
than ever before possible. 

We are proud of these facts. They 
have been true for some time. Ana- 
lyze all you want—they will still be 
true when you are finished. 


Fawcett :::? Women’s Group 
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98.2% NEWSSTAND SALES 


96.1% 99.1% 


NEWSSTAND NEWSSTAND NEWSSTAND 
AT 10¢ AT 10¢ AT 15¢ 


Here’s o Tug for 
Your Sales Purse 
Strings --- 
Be Market Wise— 
Sell to the Booming 
Diesel Industry 


Send for Free Copy 


c=y DIESEL PROGRESS 


SURPRISING FACT 
ABOUT NEGROES 


Is what a great job their spending does in 
offering opportunity to advertisers. Here’s a 
7-billion dollar market, yes 7-billions a year. 
Are you overlooking it? Perhaps your com- 
petition is, too. That doubles the opportunity 
for you. So drop a postcard or letter today 
to Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York and 
let us send you some startling, proof-reveal- 
ing facts about what the Negro Press can 
do for you. 


SKILLED SALES PROMOTION 
& MANAGEMENT AVAILABLE! 


52-year-old national sales manager, now 
employed, with unbroken success record 
since World War I, is interested in mak- 
ing a change, if there is an unusual sales 
opportunity or problem. 

Wide experience in Automotive After- 
market, as well as management of gen- 
eral sales and industrial divisions; has 
developed modern merchandising methods 
in highly competitive field. 


Address Box 1046, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALESMAN 


Experienced. Can make desirable connec- 
tion with basic manufacturer with national 
distribution of an important line of 


AUTOMOTIVE 
REPLACEMENT PARTS 


Must be familiar with channels of distribu- 
tion. Trade acquaintance desirable. Sales 
supervisory experience helpful but not re- 
quired. Yearly salary with bonus, Write 
full details first letter, experience, lines, 
territory, draft status, income expected. 
Our men know of this ad. 

Address inquiries to Box 1048, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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| numbers. 


“Sure, she'll sell toasters—that’s the whole trouble; make her cross-eyed 


and put her in a Mother Hubbard!” 


* 


of automobile licenses at 25¢ apiece) ; 
and the Dutch Cleanser Co., Henry 
Field Seed Co., and Jackson & Perkins 
—all of which have distributed packets 
of seeds by mail. According to Mr. 
Sutliff, it is often possible to evaluate 
the credit responsibility of persons 
whose names are on lists, from the 
type of article or service they have 
bought in the pe Even though a > 
son may spend only 25c for an Iden- 
totag, the ogo establishes him as 
an automobile owner. The purchaser 
of seeds most likely has a garden, and 
there is a good chance that he owns 
his home, and, as such, is a good 
credit risk. 

The effects of the new postal unit 
numbers were discussed several times 
during the Clinic. Nelson B. Wentzel, 
of the Post Department in Washing- 


| ton, said that the numbers are being 


used on from 33% to 50% of all 
mail addressed to offices with unit 
Mr. Sutliff revealed that a 
Doubleday-Doran test of unit num- 
bers, through a split-run advertisement 
— half of the insertions appearing 
with requests for inclusion of the unit 


| number and half without such a re- 


* 


quest—showed that the results were 
the same for both sections. The firm 
had had misgivings about the project, 
believing that many persons might 
post-pone sending their orders because 
of ignorance of their unit numbers, 
and that such post-ponements might 
cut down the total number of re- 
sponses. 

Another point stressed by Mr. Sut- 
liff (and confirmed by other speakers) 
is that the potential results of a mail- 
ing campaign can be determined by a 
smaller sampling than was formerly 
believed necessary. As a rule, his com- 
pany now tests only 2,000 names. It 
no longer attempts to check ists 
against one another, as the time and 
effort involved are not justified by the 
results. Instead, the firm asks recipients 
to pass along to someone else any 
mailing piece which duplicates one 
already received. 

Evidence that the appeal of mail is 
as great now as it ever has been is 
available, according to E. W. Thom- 
son, vice- president and copy chict, 
Dickie-Raymond. In speaking of mar- 
ket research projects conducted by 
mail, Mr. Thomson said that, contrary 
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IT HAPPEN HERE! 


Last spring, the prospects for a record harvest in 
America were not too hopeful. Everything was 
working against the farmer. The weather, 
machinery shortages and —especially —a desperate 


scarcity of manpower. 


But today—while millions in other parts of the 
world are near starvation— America is eating. 


Eating well! 


How the problem was licked is one of the great 
stories of American agriculture. 


How Country Gentleman helped is one of the proud 


pages in our history of service to agriculture. 


Our job was to cooperate with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in recruiting more than a million 


farm workers. 


As our contribution, we prepared and supplied: 

more than 250,000 posters, half a million window 
and automobile stickers, 3,000 newspaper mats, 
120 radio recordings! 


This material was used by County Agricultural >, 
Agents in every state of the Union. . . by the 


U.S. Employment Service~. . . by manufacturers. a aati 


among hundreds of 
thousands who 
haunt the streets of 
Greek cities today 
seeking food. 


who sent it to their dealers. . . by‘merchants and 
organizations of all sorts, including the 650,000 


volunteer mobilization workers, all over the 


country. 


The response was instantaneous and 
overwhelming. Between April 29 and 


September 1, the army of farm workers 0) l) NTRY . NTLEMAN 
was increased by placements totalling 
1,600,000 — men, women, boys and girls 


from every walk of American life. NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 


They saved the day. And this winter there will be 
good food, and enough food, for all. 
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to oft-expressed opinions, a mailed 
questionnaire still evokes an excellent 
response. 

Several speakers told of solving the 
problem of getting out large mailing 
jobs by transferring operations to 
suburbs or unsaturated labor markets. 
Several typical instances were cited by 
O. E. McIntyre of the Reuben H. 
Donnelly Corp. In one case, a floor in 
a bank building in the residential sec- 
tion of a small city was rented, and 
an alert, well-educated married woman 
was selected to head the project. 
Through her associations in the com- 
munity, she was able to enlist the aid 
of a large number of housewives—and 
the job was completed in a highly sat- 
isfactory manner. In another case, 
space in a suburban city was rented 
and older people were employed to 
turn out a job. 

In answer to a question regarding 
the way to build staffs of this kind, 
Mr. McIntyre and a member of his 
Organization who was present said 
that classified advertisements (long 
ones) in the newspaper were helpful; 
and that it is a good plan to work 
through clubs and societies (not so- 
ciety women, however), such as Par- 
ent-Teacher groups. Mr. Thomson, of 
Dickie-Raymond, contributed the in- 
formation that direct-mail appeals ad- 


[ DAYTON FAMILIES: ) 


19% in 3 years 
28% in 10 years 


Judge a city, and its spending-power, by its families! Dayton 
families (avg. 3.2 persons) are experiencing the highest 
peak in employment and payrolls in Dayton’s history! There’s 
a stability to Dayton that will remain. Don’t overlook it! 


dressed to specialized groups can be 
successful in recruiting workers, but 
that they are not effective with general 
lists. For example, letters sent to stu- 
dents at a radio school brought good 
returns; but a campaign to recruit 
WAVES by mail—through the use of 
a general list—had poor results. 

The announced subject of the 
Clinic, “What's Ahead ?’’, was touched 
upon intermittently, but little was said 
that has not been said before on this 
topic. J. J. DeMario, advertising man- 
ager, The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
mentioned the fact that mailing lists 
will have to be changed radically be- 
cause of shifting population, such as 
the Southeast’s becoming a production 
center. He predicted the use of direct 
mail for such purposes as the revival 
of brands after the war; and for com- 
peting with “war-baby” competition. 

Edwin M. Perrin, Robins-Conveyor, 
predicted that direct mail of the future 
will be couched in many languages, 
his own firm having already issued 
bulletins in French, Italian, Russian 
and Portuguese, as well as Spanish. 
(Such literature will have to be care- 
fully prepared, with recognition of the 
temperaments of the recipients — of 
the fact that the firms cultivating these 
markets must start from scratch in 


ABC 
CITY ZONE 


POPULATION 
FAMILIES 
EMPLOYMENT 
PAYROLLS* 
RETAIL SALES 


1943 (EST.) 
288,119 
90,059 
69,000 
$2 16,000,000 
$234,000,000 


LAST 3 
YEARS 
GROWTH 
19% 
19% 
42% 
114% 
99% 


LAST 10 
YEARS 
GROWTH 

28% 
28% 
124% 
244% 


200% 
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acquainting them with their ide ity 
and what they have to offer.) An 
potentiality for direct mail migh 
competition with a firm’s own | 
ucts, released as the aftermat! 
peace. 

Some interesting prophecies 
made by speakers on the sub 
“What's Ahead in Materials, Supp ies 
Services, Techniques?” Nearly 
mentioned present difficulties, 
pleas were made for more patience « 
for allowing more time for the co 
pletion of jobs; and for such helpf 
procedures as the designing of broad. 
sides and other mailing pieces so that 
they do not require envelopes, but can 
be sealed by tabs or other means. Some 
startling contributions in the field of 
photography are promised: for ex- 
ample, a display camera for making 
signs (such as department stores use) 
in a few moments. Inks that dry at 
what seems now to be an unbelievable 
speed were mentioned. A representa- 
tive of the rotogravure industry called 
attention to the enormous growth in 
the use of roto during the last two 
years. Despite the rosy outlook for 
the future envisioned by the various 
members of the graphic arts industries, 
it was apparent that all realize the im- 
pending blow—the paper shortage in 
its acute stage—will affect them all. 


50 Leaders Receive Awards 


Among the other speakers were rep- 
resentatives of the Government and of 
the Graphic Arts Victory Committee. 
Richard Messner, vice-president, E. E. 
Brogle & Co. and Chairman Planning 
Committee of the GAVC, told of the 
growth of the committee and some of 
its accomplishments, notably the is- 
suance of a guide book and other 
literature showing how industry can 
help in the war effort. Booklets on 
“How to Conduct Your Convention 
by Mail’ and how to stretch paper 
have been put out by the committee. 

A feature of the luncheon was the 
presentation of plaques to winners in 
the ‘50 Direct Mail Leaders Contest, 
by E. D. Madden, McCann-Erickson, 
vice-president, and chairman of the 
board of judges for the contest. 

A set of posters produced under the 
supervision of Labor-Management 
Committees was also exhibited at the 
Clinic. These were selected from ap- 
proximately 5,000 submitted during 
the summer months, at the request of 
the War Production Board. Produced 
by workers, they are forthright and, in 
some instances, shocking, but they 
speak the language that workers un- 
derstand. The judges who selected 
them were representatives of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the 
A. F. of L., and the C. I. O. 
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LITTLE more than a year ago I took over 

Liberty Magazine. It was a pretty sick 
magazine then. In fact, some considered it a 
“dead duck”. 

My job was to publish a Liberty which would 
earn the respect and confidence of its readers 
isamedium of information and entertainment. 

Editorial content was stepped up and mere 
pages were added to make Liberty a bigger 
dime’s worth. 

Four color illustrations appeared in Liberty 
for the first time. 

A condensation of a bes: selling book was 
included as a regular weekly supplement. 

New features were introduced and old ones 
modified to conform to a new editorial pattern. 


Liberty adopted as its goal the aim 
of honestly presenting to the reader 
in clear, concise articles and stories 
information he must have to make 
an intelligent appraisal of the world 


in which he lives. 
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The effect on circulation was immediate. 
Newsstand sales began to rise and now stand 
at a point 25% above what they were a year ago. 
Direct-to-publisher subscriptions have been 
coming in at the rate of 2,500 per week. 
Liberty’s current circulation of 1,200,000 is 
sound and healthy. 

Advertisers, watching the New Liberty’s 
progress, began to buy space. Old advertisers 
came back. New ones entered the book. Liberty 
is publishing more advertising today than ever 
before—and business coming to us indicates 
we will publish 50% more advertising in 1944 
than we did in 1943. 

Liberty is now operating at a substantial 
profit. It is a reasonable certainty that 1944 will 
be entirely recorded in black ink. 

Liberty is over the hump. The “dead duck” 
has come back to life. 


mal 


Liberty will continue to 7 


grow and to manifest itself | 


as a:magazine of character, RGR 


A FREE PEOPLE 


value, and purpose. 


Gawk Hunter 
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Spice Makers Pull Promotion Assets 
Out of Wartime Food Turmoil 


Troop and civilian population movement are “internationalizing” 


American food tastes; Northerners are eating chili, New England- 


ers are tasting jambalaya, and curries are teasing palates from 


coast to coast. All of which spells sales opportunity for spices. 


BY ETNA 


AST summer the War Manpower 
Commission ruled that the 
manufacture of spice should 
be considered an essential in- 

dustry, which helped its members in 
solving some of its labor, packaging, 
and transportation problems. The rul- 
ing was not unexpected, because the 
industry's members realize that, even 
though it is relatively small (in 1939 
spice imports totaled 149,768,000 
pounds, valued at $15,100,000), it is 
in many respects important. Bakers, 
meat packers, and other food proces- 
sors, as well as housewives who like to 
prepare flavorful food, all know that 
the spice industry is ‘‘essential” in the 
true sense of the word. 

For various reasons, the war has in- 
creased the demands made upon the 
American spice industry. Faced with 
the necessity of using less expensive 
cuts of meat, stretchers, and other 
foods with which she previously had 
not been familiar, the American house- 
wife turned to spices as a means of 
rendering these new items in the menu 
more palatable. Recipes for stews and 
dishes made of leftovers almost in- 
variably include recommendations for 
the use of spices and condiments. 


Army Uses 17% of Spices 


The armed forces also are consum- 
ing spices in large quantities. Accord- 
ing to the American Spice Trade As- 
sociation, approximately 17% of the 
total spice production of the United 
States was sold directly to the armed 
forces in 1942-—in addition to which, 
great quantities were bought for them 
from wholesalers and brokers. This 
does not take into account the spices 
used in the preparation of dehydrated, 
canned, and other processed foods 
consumed by our fighters. 

Though the war has brought the 
spice industry a fair measure of head- 
aches, notably in the fluctuation of sup- 
plies, it should probably leave in its 
wake some long-range benefits. One 
of the biggest of these is the winning 
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of converts to well-seasoned food. It 
is safe to say that a sizeable proportion 
of the women who are learning to use 
seasonings to make leftovers, bland 
foods, and the less expensive cuts of 
meat palatable will continue to use 
such seasonings when other foods be- 
come available; in some instances, their 
families will demand it, even though 
they might themselves be disinclined 
to do so. The shake-ups in our popu- 
lation also are causing the establish- 
ment of new food habits; and many 
persons who have become acquainted 
with spicy, flavorful food will want to 
eat it the rest of their lives. 

Military life is schooling thousands 
of young men in an appreciation for 
well-seasoned foods. In an address be- 
fore the Sales Executives Club of New 
York City, in September, 1942, Colo- 
nel Isker, of the Quartermaster’s Depot 
of Chicago, told of an experiment to 
determine the effect of seasoning in 
foods. A group of men doing identi- 
cal work of an arduous nature was 
divided into two sections. They were 
given the same foods for a number of 


wwe, 


days, with the exception that seasoning 
was added to the menu of one group, 
but omitted from that of the other. 
After a couple of days, the men who 
had been eating seasoned food were 
still in good condition, but the others 
were unable to do their work. 

Army textbooks recommend the use 
of spices and condiments. In ‘The 
Army Cook,” all 33 soup recipes, 69 
of the 76 meat dish recipes, 9 of the 
16 recipes for gravies and sauces, and 
7 of 8 recipes for sea-food dishes in- 
clude spices as ingredients. All recipes 
for the preparation of dehydrated 
vegetables in the War Department's 
dehydrated cooking manual, ‘‘Tenta- 
tive Training Manual 10-406,” call 
for the use of spices. 

Home canners also have been a fac- 
tor in the increasing use of spices, 
especially in the making of pickles, 
catsup, chili sauce and similar relishes. 

At the close of the last war, the 
consumption of spices in this country 
went into a tailspin, partly because re- 
frigeration was coming into general 
use, and partly because home econo- 
mists went through a long period of 
partiality to bland foods. Within the 
last decade, however, this has changed, 
largely through the pooling of the ef- 
forts of the spice importers, grinders, 
and packers, through their organiza- 
tion, the American Spice Trade Asso- 
ciation. They began to advertise col- 
lectively and individually. They ap- 
pointed Publicity Associates, New 


There’s plenty of “spice and everything nice” for the grocer in this Durkee display, 1 
spices are un-rationed and lend themselves to related selling. 
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THE HEARST GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
announces that the name of the 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


has been changed to 


HEARST 
ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


—the functions of Hearst Advertising Service are identical with 
those performed by the Rodney E. Boone Organization—the same 
personnel and the same standards of representation built by Rodney 
E. Boone during his lifetime will be maintained—as previously 
announced, Herbert W. Beyea, for twenty-four years associated 


with Mr. Boone, has been appointed Manager. 


HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


HERBERT W. BEYEA, Manager 


Representing: 
New York Journal-American Baltimore News-Post-American San Francisco Examiner 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Boston Record-American-Advertiser | Los Angeles Examiner 
Chicago Herald-American Detroit Times Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Albany Times-Union 


OFFICES: 


New York Chicago Detroit Boston 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 


Baltimore 
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York City, to spread the gospel of 
Spices among the American public, in 
a steady flow of information and reci- 
pes. A leaflet entitled, ‘The Spice of 
Life,” edited by Crosby Gaige, was 
issued monthly to women’s magazines 
and editors of women’s pages of news- 
papers. This work paid good divi- 
dends, to such an extent that most 
American women are now spice-con- 
scious, and most of the cook-books 
published in recent years have included 
spices as ingredients in their recipes. 

Though the war has brought about 
shortages of certain spices, there is still 
plenty of black pepper, pe cloves, 
ginger, red pepper, chili powder, and 


mustard. Mustard is now grown in 
this country, and there is so much of 
it on hand that manufacturers are ad- 
vertising and promoting it on a far 
larger scale than ever before. 

The shortage most keenly felt is 
that of cinnamon, or rather, cassia, 
which is commonly called cinnamon. 
Since most of our supplies came from 
the Netherlands Indies, now Japanese- 
occupied, stocks on hand are limited. 
Manufacturers get around this diff- 
culty in various. ways: by the manufac- 
ture of an imitation cinnamon (with 
synthetic flavor), said to closely resem- 
ble the original; and by packing mix- 
tures, such as the ‘Pumpkin Pie Spice” 


namo, | 


NOW 
is the time to Buy 


WAR 
BONDS 


mixture of Durkee Famous Foods, I: 
Allspice, which comes from the Briti.) 
West Indies, tastes like a mixture | { 
cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves, and ‘s 
actively promoted as a flavoring {r 
sweet dishes. 

Mixed spices are riding high no 
days, and there are indications ¢ at 
these items—war babies in some e- 
gree — will establish themselves per- 
manently in the American diet. These 
mixtures ‘‘stretch’’ the scarce spices, as 
well as the foods they flavor. During 
the past summer, Victory Garden cin- 
ners used great quantities of mixed 
pickle spice. Poultry seasoning, used in 
stuffings, makes meat and other pro- 
teins go farther; and it makes accepta- 
ble such “organ” meats as heart, lungs 
and livers. 

Undoubtedly, the most surprising 
current development in the spice world 
is the spectacular rise of chili. The 
powder is a mixture of spices, includ- 
ing oregano, or Mexican sage. Chili 
long has been popular in the South- 
west, where it is a staple on many 


HOT DAN'S \. 
Tips. 


Trv this wonder- 
ful mew Miustard- 
Kutter. Soften 4 
tbsp. butter or mar- 
garine. Blendin 2 
thsp. French's Mus- 
tard. Makes a de- 
licious, tasty 
sandwich spread. 
Try ere-salad 
sarmmiwiches ‘wiih 
French's Mus- 
tard added ta the 


SMOOTHER — 
CREAMIER— 
Millions prefer it! 
The familiar saucy figure, “Hot |)an, 
the Mustard Man,” helps to promote 


“Butter Mustard made with French's. 
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“NEW, UNTRAINED SALESPEOPLE 


NATURALLY KNOW NATIONALLY 


ADVERTISED BRANDS BEST AND. 


CAN SELL THEM BEST!” 


_— this phrase belongs in The New Yorker’s 
*Infatuation with Sound of Own Words” department, but we 
think it’s a timely way of keeping faith with Journal adver- 


tisers .. . and with the retailers upon whom they depend. 


l In every Ladies’ Home Journal advertisement in 


grocery and drug trade magazines during 1943. 
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menus. Primarily it is a man’s dish, 
and the soldiers who were trained in 
sections where it was frequently served 
quickly developed a taste for it. Army 
cooks in other regions took it up, and 
manufacturers fell into line by putting 
up small containers of chili powder, 
and by merchandising this item aggres- 
sively. 

The spice industry, which had been 
growing progressively more merchan- 
dising-minded for several years, has 
met the challenge of wartime with in- 
telligence and optimism. It has been 
actuated not only by a desire to estab- 
lish new markets, but also by the reali- 
zation that grocers would welcome 
unrationed food stocks to offer to 
their customers. 


One of the most aggressive mer- 
chandisers in the field is McCormick 
Sales Co., Inc., Baltimore. This com- 
pany has kept abreast of consumer 
reactions, partly through a program of 
research conducted through the organi- 
zation of Frank E. Fehlman. One 
plank in the program is the mainte- 
nance of a consumer board, consisting 
of three women, homemakers of three 
income levels (originally $1,800, $2,- 
i00, and $10,000, but all up a few 
notches now). These women, whose 
buying power is now as closely tied 
up with the ration books in their 
families as it is to income, report, in 
detail, every particle of food served to 
the members of their families in their 
homes in half-week periods, alternating 


LIKE A TENT 


If you make products used in industry—or prepare 


advertising for such products—you have to “sell” 


a triple market. You havea story to tell to executive 


managers, to shop foremen, and to skilled work- 


men who use your products in their work. 


There is one publication that covers America’s di- 


versified industrial field like a tent. It is Popular 


Mechanics Magazine. 


Well over half its readers influence purchases of 


machinery, tools, supplies and materials by the firms 


with which they are connected. These men are execu- 


tives, foremen and skilled workers. 


Every month more advertisers use Popular Me- 


chanics to cover American industry—to give them 


mass circulation within the businesses that are pros- 


pects for their products or services. 


And they are buying this mass influence in indus- 


try’s broad field for less than a dollar and a quarter 


per page per thousand. Are you? 


POPULA 


CHANICS 


—_ 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago » New York - Detroit - Columbus 


between the first and second ha!l:es. 

The firm advertises consistent!» in 
newspapers, using 70 lines in «ach 
week of the 52 in its markets. Cur:ent 
advertising is closely tied to war 
themes, such as conservation, home- 
canning, ‘‘be-patient-with-your-gro. er,” 
etc. The company is cashing in om the 
popularity of chili, and advertises, ‘Let 
your husband go on a spice jag —at 
home.” About 30 mess sergeants have 
taken advantage of the company’s in- 
vitation to visit the McCormick fac- 
tory kitchens. 


MeCormick Dealer Aid: 


The company helps its dealers mer- 
chandise spices and other McCormick 
products (extracts and tea) in various 
ways. It supplies them with attractive 
spice racks five feet high, in return 
for which they must keep on hand at 
least $110 worth of McCormick prod- 
ucts. It keeps them informed of ad- 
vertising procedure, through bulletins 
reproducing scheduled insertions for 
twelve-week periods. When, as often 
happens, an advertisement contains a 
recipe, copies are supplied in pad 
form, so that, at point of sale, women 
may detach sheets as wanted. Recent 
copy themes have been: “Do your 
canning after sundown... . " “Chili 
Sauce Time is here. . . .”’ ‘‘Pickling 
Time is here. . . .”’ “Chunky pickles 
(recipe given). . . .”” “Use McCor- 
mick Pickling Spice this season. . . .” 
“Oven-made apple butter (recipe 
given).” 

Like most other manufacturers in 
this field, McCormick puts up such 
specialties as onion salt, garlic salt and 
celery salt—all of which are enjoying 
good sales in this flavor-conscious era. 
In an advertisement entitled, ‘Celery 
Salt for many dishes,” McCormick 
recommends this item for salad dress- 
ings, stews, stuffings and casserole 
dishes. 

The R. T. French Co. (on Mustard 
Street, in Rochester), is actively pro- 
moting the firm’s Chili Powder, on 
the basis that “98% of those who try 
Chili Con Carne want to eat it again. 
The company has developed a product 
somewhat milder than the fiery variety 
in favor “south of the border.” The 
French line includes Curry Powder 
(also rising in popularity as Ameti- 
cans ate shuffled yi the country), 
Poultry Seasoning, Paprika, Ginger 
(recommended on the basis that people 
are willing to forego butter with gin- 
gerbread). 

But the French company’s most 4g- 
gressive program centers about mus- 
tard, which is extensively advertised in 
women’s magazines and newsp.pets. 
The usual theme, mustard-with-!:ank- 
furters, is used. Space, varying ‘rom 
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_ Before Pearl Harbor, a manufacturer who 
oe wanted to advertise in Chicago in the morning * 
and had to use Chicago’s only morning paper, or THE SUN gives results 
ying stay out of the morning field entirely. P 
fun . out of all proportion to 
: vi It was a case of Hobson’s choice! ° ° ° 
= its circulation and cost 
pend But the |bombs that shattered Pearl Harbor 
also shattered newspaper precedents in Chi- 
stard caqo . 
pro- oo The pre-Pearl Harbor yardstick won't do for 
, on The Chicago Sun, then four days old, came Chicagonow. Sowhen the green light shows, and 
am of age on December 7, 1941, with its historic you're ready to go ahead, keep in mind that: 
yduct war-scoop edition. 1 You need The Sun in any newspaper combination 
rw Nearly two years have passed. In that time to — Chicago completely, economically and effi- 
wder The Sun has become America’s tenth largest — 
neri- morning newspaper. It commands a great, 2 By using The Sun alone you can make a tremendous 
try), : ‘ impact against America’s No. 2 market with a relatively 
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LARGEST RADIO 


MAIL STUDY & 
READY SOON 


The most complete study of radio 
mail ever made will be ready for dis- 
tribution within the next few days, 
Iowa, 


KMA, Shenandoah, 


just an- 
nounced. 


From April, 1942, through March, 
1943, a corps of mail clerks tabulated 
the 493,479 pieces of commercial mail 
received by the station for a firm of 
certified public accountants. This firm 
compiled monthly and quarterly re- 
ports and then issued a complete 
analysis of the year’s mail. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the questions 
answered: 


© “How long do various offers take to 
reach their peak?” 

e “Do people in cities write as fre- 
quently as people in small towns?” 

e “After writing once, how many 
people will write again within a 
three-month period?” 

e “What are the _ best 


periods?” 


e “What makes people write—con- 
tests, free information, premium 
offers, etc.?” 


mail-pull 


KMA asks that all requests for the 
study be made now, since current 
restrictions limit the number of 
copies available. So write for yours 
today? Address: Promotion Manager, 


KMA 


Blue Network 


The No. 1 Farm Station 
in the No. 1 Farm Market 


152 COUNTIES 
AROUND SHENANDOAH, IA. 


> | Free & PRreRS, Ive 


Exclusive National Representatives 


] 
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columns to half-pages in magazines, is 
used to promote the combining of but- 
ter with mustard. In the current series 
the familiar French figure, ‘Hot Dan 
the Mustard Man,” is shown recom- 
mending, ‘Save Butter! (Use) Mus- 
TARD-BUTTER Made with FRENCH'’S.” 
A variation of this theme has Hot Dan 
recommending mustard in lunch-box 
preparations—in deviled eggs, and (in 
the form of mustard-butter) spread on 
sandwiches. The use of mustard in 
foot baths also is suggested as a health 
measure. 


The Glamour Angle 


The Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, 
has done well with the “glamour-and- 
fashion-of-spices” angle. The company 
has specialized in offering sets of 
spices, usually retailing at about $3 to 
$5. Promoted as gift items, they are 
sold in high-class grocery stores and 
in department stores. The company 
furnishes advertising mats, folders, and 
display racks to dealers. It concen- 
trates on the idea of selling spices in 
sets (of twelve and twenty-four jars), 
but recommends that dealers sell in- 
dividual jars to replenish vacancies in 
consumers’ sets. 

Griffith recently brought out a Bar- 
becue assortment (for use on porches, 
in game rooms, and outdoors). It 
consists of eleven items, among them 
flaked black pepper, smoked salt, horse- 
radish-mustard and a special “‘roast- 
meat salt,” with a sixteen-ounce bottle 
of “old-fashioned barbecue sauce.” 
The assortment comes in an attractive 
wooden “‘log” tray, and retails at fig- 
ures from $3.75 to $3.95, according 
to location. At this writing, a booklet 
to be included in the sets is in prepara- 
tion; it will provide instruction in 
building a barbecue pit and in pre- 
paring barbecued meats. 

In peacetime, A. Schilling & Co., 
San Francisco, actively merchandised 
the firm’s spices and extracts, through 
newspaper advertising, store displays, 
package inserts and other means. The 
war has forced it to modify and adjust 
its program to existing conditions, but 
it still publishes spice or extract ad- 
vertisements each week, in a group of 
133 mewspapers as far east as the 
Mississippi River—and in Alaska and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Schilling works closely with dealers, 
keeping them informed, through 
broadsides, with each step in the con- 
sumer advertising campaigns. The 
package inserts and display cards, for 
point-of-sale use, are particularly ap- 
pealing, because of the high quality of 
color photography and art work used 
in their preparation. 

Durkee Famous Foods, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Glidden Co., was one of the 


first members of the industry to inau 
rate a forceful campaign to educ.ie 
both consumers and dealers to a grea er 
appreciation of spices. The mainstay of 
the business, when Glidden acqui::d 
it, was Durkee’s Salad Dressi 
Among its ingredients are fourteen 
spices, and it was this which led ‘he 
firm to offer packaged spices, and 
later such specialties as onion, gailic 
and celery salt, to the trade. The com- 
pany has taken full advantage of its 
membership in the American Spice 
Trade Association, distributing—under 
its own imprint—their literature, A 
Manual of Spices,” and the famous 
spice booklet, ‘Season to Taste.” 

Durkee always has worked closely 
with dealers, supplying them with 
counter cards, leaflets for consumer 
distribution and other aids. It was a 
pioneer in the plan to extend the 
spice season to the whole year, instead 
of confining it to Thanksgiving and 
Christmastime. One plank in this pro- 
gram was the merchandising of spices 
for summer beverages. 

Durkee’s counter-cards are colorful. 
They also are practical. Current cards 
for Pumpkin Pie Spice, Poultry Sea- 
soning and Pickle Spice each contain 
slots for the insertion of the containers 
and white circles for the insertion of 
dealer prices. The pickle spice card 
shows a woman handling a jar of 
String Bean and Pepper Pickles, with 
four other jars of relish, pickles, and 
chili sauce, into which pickle spice 
has gone. 


Durkee Booklet Policy 


In this era of paper scarcity, Dur- 
kee’s policy of issuing many small 
leaflets, each concentrating on one 
theme, is a wise one. Booklets issued 
recently cover such subjects as pickles 
and preserves; festive gatherings (holi- 
day treats); and summer uses for 
spices (in relishes, appetizers, pickles 
and relishes, and cooling beverages). 
To stretch the supply of scarce spices, 
the company is bearing down hard on 
mixes and blends. 

Durkee also is aggressively pro- 
moting its mustard, particularly the 
dry variety. It advertises the product 
in consumer publications and furnishes 
mats to dealers for their own advertis- 
ing. It supplies electros, for dealers 
handbills and circulars; and counter 
displays and shelf hangers. 

The spice industry hopes that when 
“Johnny Comes Marching Home’ he 
will bring with him a well deve! yped 
taste for spices and condiments, and 
that stay-at-homes will continue to 
want well-seasoned dishes, even when 
they are no longer required to eat such 
cuts as the “liver and the lights,” and 
other unfamiliar foods. 
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NEW 


YORK=—PIVOT OF THE FUTURE 


BOOK entitled “One World” 

sells one million copies in two 
months... Distinguished visitors 
arrive by plane as a matter of course 
from Europe, Asia, Africa and Aus- 
tralia... A million American men 
have come to know and understand 
countries they scarcely noticed in 
their geography books... Public 
opinion polls register progressively 
higher interest in world affairs... 
These aspects of war will build the 
foundations of the peace. 


The peoples of the world glimpse a 
future in which they will have enough 
to eat for health and strength, 
enough to wear for comfort, and 
four walls and a roof to keep out 
hostile weather. Modest as this 
dream may appear, its realization 
depends on the conquest of nature 
by business and industrial technol- 
ogy...What the Yankee calls 


“Know-how.” 


Know-how, the science of business 
Management, is the contribution 
that America will make toward the 


future-dream of the peoples of the 
earth. ' 


Business management is so Ameri- 
can that it is now by far the largest 
American industry. It employs ten 


VNEW YORK + THE CAPITAL OF 
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million workers, from top executives 
to office boys . . . more people than 
any of the other industries which 
have made this country great—rail- 
roads, steel, automobiles, agricul- 
ture. The center of this pivotal 
industry is New York. More New 
York workers are engaged in busi- 
ness management than in all the 
manufacturing trades combined— 
1,600,000 of them. Their work shops 
take the shape of skyscraper office 
buildings rather than mills and fac- 
tories. Their work, no less than that 
of their brothers and sisters on the 
production lines, is responsible for 
America’s miracle of production. 


ESPECIALLY FOR EXECUTIVES 


Of companies concerned with 
centralized management 


The New York Herald Tribune has pre- 
pared a book entitled ‘“‘America’s Number 
One Industry.”’ It gives the basic statistical 
data of Business Management as America’s 
greatest industry and New York as its 
headquarters, including number of men and 
women working in Business Management 
compared with other industries..... data 
on New York as headquarters city, such 
as concentration of leading U. S. companies 
eee extent and growth of rented 
office areas..... center of banking..... 
of advertising..... high rate of war bond 
purchases..... of retail sales gains ..... 
of life insurance held ..... of taxes paid 
<Kewe more. Please address your request 
for a copy to the New York Herald Tribune, 
230 West 41st Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


BUSINESS AND 


When victory is won, New York is 
destined to grow enormously as 
“Headquarters City.”” Thousands of 
American companies, now local in 
scope, will see new opportunities for 
national and international expan- 
sion. They will want offices in New 
York, close to contemporaries, to 
their competition, their biggest cus- 
tomers, and their best new markets. 
With the world’s largest airport and 
the world’s most important seaport, 
New York will play host to the 
leading industrialists, statesmen, 
scientists and business men of every 
country of the globe. Certainly, also, 
New York’s business facilities will 
be more than ever attractive to en- 
terprising organizations of other 
countries. 


If our relationship to the rest of the 
world is to be based on co-operation 
and collaboration, American busi- 
ness management has an important 
contribution to make, and New 
York, the leading management city 
of the world, will truly be—the pivot 
of our future. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
FUNCTIONS: 


Collects, analyzes and disseminates information 
relating to economic developments abroad, 
particularly as they affect American business 
interests, our economic program, and the war 
effort. Prepares special studies on various phases 


DIVISION OF 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 
James H. Edwards, Chief 


of economic activity including national budgets, ADMINISTRATIVE 
taxation, tariffs, quotas, customs regulations, ASSISTANTS 
trade and commodity controls, trade practices, and rs E Fore; 
so on, for use of Government. Participates in uerra verett, oreign 
formulation and negotiation of trade treaties. Law Adviser 
Prepares annual report on balance of internation- Jas. L. Brown, Industrial 
al trade. Studies U.S. investments in foreign Property Adviser 
countries, and foreign investments here. 


UNIT 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


INT. ECONOMICS AND 
STATISTICS UNIT 


TRADE CONTROLS 


UNIT 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


George Wythe 


H. B. Macgowan A. Maffry P. J. Stevenson 
BRITISH EMPIRE EUROPEAN FAR EASTERN 
UNIT UNIT UNIT UNIT 
Themas R. Wilson L. Domeratzky C. K. Moser 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce—How It Can Help You 


This is the fifth of a series of articles on the U. S. Department of 


Commerce in which SALES MANAGEMENT conducts readers on a 


Cook’s tour through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce. This fortnight we explain the functions and services of the 


Division of International Economy 


BY A. R. HAHN 


Managing Editor, Sates MANAGEMENT 


O attempt to introduce a stran- 

ger to the Division of Interna- 

tional Economy of the Bureau 

of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

merce now, in the midst of a global 

war, is to run headlong into a writer's 
dilemma. 

Let’s look at that dilemma, and then 

do the best we can in the face of it. 

Following the Japanese attack on 

Pearl Harbor this division of the Bu- 

reau was almost 100% “converted.” 

Its status became that of a war agency 

serving the State Department, the Of- 

fice of Economic Warfare, the Co- 
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This series of articles on the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce will 
be concluded with the issue dated 
November 20. As soon thereafter as war- 
time printing conditions will permit, 
Sales Management will reprint the entire 
series in one folder for subscribers who 
want them for their reference files.— 
The Editors. 


* 


ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
the WPB, and almost every other war- 
time organization in Washington, and 
most of what it is doing for Govern- 
ment is as hush-hush as other kinds of 
military intelligence. What it is doing 
on the economic side to help hasten 
the end of the war is vital and ef- 
fective, but since the lid’s on, the 
story that is most timely, and intrinsic- 
ally the more interesting, is not re- 
portable. 

On the other hand, even though the 
major activities of the Division are 
devoted to furthering the war effort 
in every possible way, it does manage 
to service business also; but to describe 
its services in any great detail is almost 
sure to invite a blizzard of inquiries, 
many of them of the type which simply 
cannot be answered now, either be- 
cause the facts are ‘“‘frozen’’ or because 
the staff is too busy with more urgent 
duties. With this mild warning, this 
is the procedure we shall follow. 

There are sound reasons why we 
should here emphasize the peacctime 
functions of the International Divi 
sion, for the work of this division will 
gain rather than lose importance 4s 
the war moves toward a close. 
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MALE POWER [S$ LIMITED 


It’s good sense to spend a few cents to reach your customers and prospects 
regularly, whether or not you have any goods to sell. If you have any 
marketable merchandise let printing do your missionary work. If you 
haven’t, certainly you want to keep your name alive and maintain good 
will for the future. You can do the latter by tying in with one of the many 
government projects. Your printer or lithographer has the answers; consult 


him now so he can show you how a job can be done for you and the U.S. A. 


PRINT THE WAY TO VICTORY! 


* & & AKGENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


- General Printing Ink Corp of Canada, Ltd 


- Sigmund Ullman Co 


- Sun Chemical & Color Co 


- Rutherford Machinery Co 


- Rotogravure 


- Geo. H. Morrill Co 


General Industrial Finishes 


Mpa ican Printing Ink Co - Chemical Color & Supply Co - Eagle Printing Ink-Co - Export - The Fuchs & Lang Mfg Co - 


NovEMBER 1, 1943 
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WANTED 


AN OUTSTANDING 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


We are looking for an outstanding 
sales executive experienced in formu- 
lating sound sales and distribution 
policies and in coordinating sales ef- 
forts of a number of product di- 
visions. 

Practical experience in directing 
the affiliated 
electrical products is essential. 


sales of electronic or 

This man should be an original 
thinker and have courageous imag- 
ination. 

He should be a man of sound busi- 
ness judgment, preferably 40 to 45, 
an American citizen whose record as 
a sales executive will stand the closest 
scrutiny. We prefer a man with 
long experience in selling industrial 
products to industries, 
rather than one who has concentrated 
on selling consumer guods 

This should have per- 
sonal qualities which will lead—rather 
than drive 


diversified 


executive 


those under his direction 
to put forth their best efforts. 

Cooperating with our product di- 
vision heads, he will strengthen and 
organize their sales staffs, welding 
them into a unified, hard-hitting force 
which will be ready for aggressive 
post-war action. 

We are a fast-growing company 
specializing in electronics, 
now and 


engaged 
in 100% 


war production with a post-war future 


for the duration 


of great promise. Our organization 
has a world-wide reputation of elec- 
tronic research and development. 

If you feel you are the man, write 
us today. Tell us about your age, 
draft status, education, business back- 
ground, salary requirements, and your 
achievements executive. 
Send recent photographs if possible. 


as a. sales 


Address your letter in strict confi- 
dence to 


O. M. E. LOUPART 
Executive Vice President 
North American Philips Company, Inc. 
Dobbs Ferry, Westchester County, N, Y. 
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Lven exporters who have regularly 
used the facilities of this division may 
benefit from a more exact knowledge 
of its organization and functions. And, 
more important, today hundreds of 
companies totally or relatively inex- 
perienced in export are studying the 
possibilities for cultivating overseas 
markets as soon as material supplies 


become available and world conditions 


permit wider trading. In some cases 
interest on their part in the poten- 
tialities of foreign markets has been 
aroused by inquiries and ‘over the 
transom’’ orders from Latin America. 


A Major Source of Facts 
Export is definitely engaging the 


_ attention of many company post-war 
| planning committees, and to these peo- 


ple the International Division even 
today can be of some service. It can 
offer sound advice on the proper ap- 


| proach to export, and it can suggest 


reference materials for the building 
up of basic market data files. The firm 
that is serious about building foreign 
markets on a sound, long-range basis 
has months of “paper work’’ to do. 
In fact, any company that tries to 


get into exporting without first fa- 


miliarizing itself with the full scope 
of the activities of, and services offered 
by, the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, especially the Interna- 
tional Division, is foolishly trying to 
do things the hardest and most ex- 
pensive way. 

(Meanwhile, lest anyone who hasn't 
studied the fact jumps to the conclu- 
sion that exports of American products 
have dwindled to a mere trickle be- 
cause both the European and Asiatic 
markets are shut off, we insert for the 
record the somewhat surprising figure 
of $4,151,000,000—the sum of our 
exports last year exclusive of Lend- 
Lease. This represents a volume slight- 
ly in excess of the average for the 
years 1936-38. Where these manufac- 
tured goods and raw materials went, 
and in what quantities, was of course 
regulated by Government through ex- 


| port licenses and materials allocation 


rulings of the WPB. Before World 
War II foreign business represented 


| from 8 to 10% of our total trade.) 


The International Division provided 
Government, exporters and importers 
with every conceivable type of in- 
formation on foreign economic and 
commercial affairs, and on foreign pol- 
icies affecting world commerce. It is, 


| in fact, the one and only source for 


consolidated export-import figures on 
all the countries in the world. It is the 
Division’s business to keep books on 
world trade, so that we know exactly 
where the United States stands with 
reference to the total world economy 


. . . we know where and in 
amounts trade balances exist . 
know who sold what to whom. To sum 
it up, we know the true facts «out 
both the guantity and quality of our 
competition in world markets. 

Under the International Diy 
are seven units—three “horizo 
units and four geographical units 
horizontal units: International 
nomics and Statistics, Trade Control, 
and Trade Agreements. The first ceps 
the books on U. S. trade with all other 
foreign countries, and sets up trade 
balances . . . the second is responsible 
for gathering all material on ‘rade 
controls from such agencies as the 
OEW, the WPB, and the OPA, on 
allocations of exportable products and 
materials, on price controls, export li- 
censes, etc., and collating them for the 
use of the Regional and District Of. 
fices of the Department of Commerce. 
And the third assembles the export 
data on which the United States ‘Trade 
Agreements Committee bases its de. 
cisions with respect to items under con- 
sideration for inclusion in an agree- 
ment. This unit works with the TAC 
on concessions asked of foreign coun- 
tries in connection with trade agree- 
ments, and with the Tariff Commis- 
sion On concessions we grant in such 
agreements. 


we 


sion 
tal” 
The 


Eco- 


4 Geographical Units 


The four geographical units in the 
International Division cover American 
Republics, British Empire, Europe, 
and the Far East. They report where 
and how the economies of the respec- 
tive regions are moving and how their 
movements affect our own business 
policies and volume and character of 
trade. 

The whole world, then, is the 
International Division’s oyster. To get 
its facts and to keep them up to date, 
it draws upon many sources. Our own 
Foreign Service Officers under the 
State Department render reports 
specifically for Commerce. Foreiga 
publications, such as newspapers, of- 
ficial registers and “‘gazettes;”’ publica- 
tions on laws, decrees and regulations; 
reports on revenues, agriculture and 
production; reports of Chambers of 
Commerce in foreign countries and 
trade associations active there . . . all 
these are typical channels of iniorma: 
tion drawn upon to build up and 
maintain files. Of all sources, of 


course, the man on the ground, pat 
ticularly the one with years of expett 
ence in a foreign country, is by !ong 
odds the most valuable, For it is he 
who can add the element of well 
informed judgment to the interpreta 
tion of cold facts and figures. 
In one important respect Am: «ican 
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USIE, the typical Business Girl, is 
flattered and flabbergasted by her 
shining prominence in the fashion spot- 
light! Everywhere she looks she sees. 
with bashful pride, stores bustling over her needs as an 
important consumer . . . scheming to save her precious 
time . . . setting up Business Girl Shops for her con- 
venience . . . displaying merchandise from the pages 
of her favorite magazine, CHARM. 


During September, stores from Maine to California 


A °TREET & SMITH PUBLICATION, 


NOVEMBER 1, 1943 


79 


gales 


saluted Susie and her 9,000,000 sisters 
in Business Girl Promotions featuring 
CHARM September merchandise. Win- 
dow and interior displays, fashion 
shows, newspaper ads and special shops gave her, for 
the first time, nationwide recognition. 

Naturally, CHARM is proud. You see—we dis- 
covered Susie, and it’s fun watching her grow. It’s 
good business, too! 


P. S.: Keep a sharp eye on Susie—and CHARM. 


SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 11, M. Y. 
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business will greatly benefit by the 
International Division’s near- complete 
conversion to the purposes of total 
economic warfare. As a result of the 
urgency of the demand now from 
other departments of Government, for 
most detailed facts and figures about 
economic conditions in every country 
in the world, International Division 
will emerge on Armistice Day with a 
storehouse of current knowledge 
which can then be placed at the dis- 
posal of American manufacturers and 
exporters to help them rebuild our 
world trade 

The files have been vastly enriched, 
for example, with fresh facts the staff 
has been able to gather from overseas 
representatives of American companies 
who returned to the United States 
when war broke out or some time 
thereafter. Too, many a home office 
confidential file has yielded basic in- 
formation of great value both to the 
military and to those who frame our 
wartime economic policies. For ex- 
ample, an American company in pre- 


HIGH CALIBER 


SALES & ADVERTISING MANAGER 


who knows how to build 
business Now and Post-war! 


25 years, experience as Sales 
Manager, General Manager, 
Advertising Director, 
Agency Owner. 

Expert in sales and advertising 
operations and post-war planning, 
and in handling small or large 
groups of salesmen. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in Sales Promotion, Public 
Relations, Marketing, Merchandis- 
ing and Distribution all over Amer- 
ica. 

Well-known for five business 
books, 100 business articles, scores 
of speaking appearances from 
coast to coast. Washington has 
just ordered 26,000 (!) copies of his 
sales textbook, for the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute—which shows what 
they think of his kind of sales 
training. 

Draft exempt (46); married; lika- 
ble 200-lb. six-footer: able adminis- 
trator and analyst, excellent per- 
sonal salesman. Salary $10,000 for 
good company that offers oppor- 
tunity and post-war permanence. 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Hotel Beacon 
75th & Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 


Advertising 
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war days may have done most of the 
engineering and building of the elec- 
tric utility installations in X—————— 

country. This firm has a complete 
blueprint of those installations, pen 
to the most minute detail—military 
information of the most critical nature. 

Today, of course, such facts are 
weapons in the hands of our generals. 
Tomorrow they will be translated back 
into commercial information for the 
use of companies doing research work 
on foreign markets. These particular 
facts, for example, would be useful to 
firms seeking foreign markets for 
electrical equipment and appliances. 

Another phase of the International 
Division's wartime activities poten- 
tially important to business is the 
series of studies being undertaken to 
measure the effect of industrialization 
in formerly ‘“backward’’ countries. 
Forced by a state of belligerency, some 
of the nations in South America, for 
example, have developed industries 
which, after the war, will be capable 
of supplying to the home market con- 
sumer and capital goods which hereto- 
fore always have been purchased from 
the United States and Europe. These 
countries can be expected to protect 
such industries in the peacetime 
future. Such a development means lost 
markets to some American manufac- 
turers. On the other hand, these same 
industries and their payrolls will 
create mew reservoirs of purchasing 
power which in turn, mean new sales 
opportunities for certain other types 
of American goods. It is a truism that 
the more rapidly a country becomes 
industrialized, the better over-all mar- 
ket it represents. 

What our own Department of 
Commerce learns, then, about the 
growth of industrialization overseas, 
will provide a factual basis, upon 
which business can formulate judg- 
ments as to where market potentials 
lie for export development after the 
war.* 

A study of economic movements in 
Venezuela, to cite one imstance, re- 
veals that the Venezuelan Government 
is continuing its aid to new industries 
there by granting exemptions from 
import duties on machinery and raw 
materials. In 1941 these exemptions 
amounted to over 15,000,000 bolr- 
vares, or almost four times the ex- 
emptions granted during the preced- 
ing year. Among the more important 
industries showing increased activity 
are textiles, meat packing, tires, and 
cement. (Textiles are the largest 
manufacturing group in Venezuela, 


* Reports of this nature, prepared by the 
International Division, appear often in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, publication spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. 


James H. Edwards, chief cf the inter. 
national Division, is an internationalist 
in the broadest sense of the word. Born 
in Carbondale, Ill, and educated in the 
publie schools there, he received his first 
taste of the world beyond our borders, 
when he enlisted in the Cavalry during 
the Spanish-American War. Even today 
the “Rough Rider” spirit and interest in 
world affairs is part and parcel of Jim 
Edwards. 


Shortly after the war, he became secre- 
tary to the Inspector General at Manila, 
and served as chief of the Import Divi- 
sion, traveling auditor and supervising 
special agent of the Philippine Customs 
Service. But the lure of southern cli- 
mate was even greater, and in 1916 he 
became Contador General de Hacienda, 
in charge of the Treasury Department in 
Havana. 


Since then he has become as familiar 
a part of Latin-American affairs as Chile 
Con Carne, and his jobs have been as 
varied as the native customs: Financial 
advisor to the Government of Puerto 
Rico, Comptroller General of Ecuador 
at Quito, General Manager of the New 
York, Rio and Buenos Aires Air Lines at 
Rio de Janeiro; Technical Advisor to the 
Comptroller General of Colombia, and 
Financial Attache at the American Em- 
bassy, Havana... 


Today, he works busily at his Wash- 
ington desk, directing the many activities 
of his Division, but when he finds that 
rare oddity in his life, a moment in 
which to relax, he’s off to his Pennsyl- 
vania farm for a few days as a gentle- 
man farmer, or a brisk game of golf. 


* 


and the textile industry has registered 
an increase in production of more 
than 33%.) 

To follow out the implications in 
facts of this nature: We know that 
in pre-war days, South America im- 
ported huge quantities of cement ‘rom 
Norway. In the post-war period locally 
developed manufacturing sources for 
cement may continue to serve some 
substantial proportion of local needs. 
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The Navy’s Motor Torpedo Boats are another example 
of American ingenuity and engineering skill. The success 
of these boats depends largely upon the ability of the 
men who operate them to spot the enemy first and the 
speed with which they can attack. They practically de- 
deliver their torpedoes right to the target, which accounts 
for their exceptional accuracy. The tremendous explosive 
power of the torpedoes they shoot gives these PT Boats 
a wallop that is unusually effective and complete. 


These amazing little boats are doing a big job. They’re 
making History and they’re making news. Good news! 
The kind of news San Franciscans are eager for... and 
in Sar. Francisco it’s The Call-Bulletin that delivers this 
news IRST, ACCURATE and COMPLETE — not to- 


morrow but today — when news happens and as news 
happens. 


Today there is nothing more important to thinking San 
Franciscans than WAR NEWS. That’s why they prefer 
a news newspaper. The popularity and prestige San 
Franciscans give The Call-Bulletin is proof of this pref- 
erence. Advertisers show a high regard for these same 
San Franciscans by the advertising responsibility they 
place on The Call-Bulletin. 


The Call-Bulletin through its vast news gathering facil- 
ities gets the news and delivers it in San Francisco where 
the greatest Effective Buying Income is concentrated. 
This is why its circulation is on the increase and why its 
advertisers get “sure hit” results. 


San Franctsco 


CALL-BULLETIN 


e SOGKES? Paper \, Ro in a GXOUIDISIN Market 


REFRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES 
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On the other hand, it may turn out 
that because of the cost element repre- 
sented by transportation, cement may 
again be imported in substantial vol- 
ume. This will happen if it is cheaper 
to ship in by water than it is to 
transport the product by rail from its 
home-country sources to the points 
where it is needed by the construction 
industry. It’s necessary, therefore, to 
note carefully any current changes in 
transportation facilities and the level 
of freight rates affecting business of 
this character. 

Allied lines of research are tracing 
the effect of the wartime curtailment 
of shipping upon industry in foreign 
countries, and marking shifts in local 
employment and in the character of 
local industry, which may signal sig- 
nificant changes in inter-country trade. 
Narrowed markets and lack of 
shipping space, for example, ulti- 
mately caused suspension of Colom- 
bia’s banana exports. For a number 
of years exports of bananas (hereto- 
fore Colombia's second most impor- 
tant crop) have been declining because 
of a plant disease called ‘‘sigatoka.” 
When shipping became a critical prob- 
lem, practically all of the private 
banana farms in the Magdalena zone 
were, as a consequence, converted to 


cultivation of other crops. Such altera- 
tions in a country’s basic economy 
always affect the tides of international 
trade, from one standpoint or an- 
other: they affect the country’s foreign 
exchange position, its local purchasing 
power, cause a shift in its wants and 
needs with respect to imports, and 
bring about, in some cases, the need 
for new types of capital goods to build 
up new industries. 

For companies that do not have a 
clear understanding of the setup of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and the allocations of 
function within it, it might be well to 
make this distinction with respect to 
sources within Commerce for certain 
types of export information commonly 
sought by business. 


Data on general economic con- 
ditions emanate from the Internation- 
al Division. (Example: A manufac- 
turer of appliances wishes to appraise 
possibilities for selling in Brazil. 
International can give him the over-all 
market picture, tell him whether his 
goods are suitable, what proportion of 
the population is in the economic 
range permitting purchase, what laws 
and regulations he will meet in oper- 
ating in Brazil.) 


J or your Employees 
in the Armed Forces! 


3 LBS. OF TASTY GOODNESS « 
IONED FRUIT CAKE 


COOKIES + 


Free 


We will be glad to 
send you one oat 
these Delicacy As- 
sortments for 
sampling and in- 
speotion together 
with full details. No 
obligation—Write on 
your firm letterhead 
today! 


will and morale too. 
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TANGY FULL-FLAVORED HARD CANDY 


Whether your organization has 12 or 1200 men in the 
Armed Forces this is a treat they will enjoy. 
are a must in every service man’s life and Mrs, Sothern’s 
delicious fruit cake, cookies and hard candy will add to his 
holiday pleasure. High in quality, but low enough in price 
so that you can send a package to each man for both 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


A Free Package for your inspection before you order! 


DE GROODT & ASSOCIATES 


A 
Thanksgiving 
and 


Christmas 
Thought 


Send them the 


—Mrs. Sothern’s 
Delicacy Assort- 
ment 


LUCIOUS OLD FASH- 
¢ CRISPY HOLLAND STYLE 


Sweets 


A swell way to build good 


4 WHITE STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Data on specific industries 


ome 
from the Industrial Division. (E «am. 


ple: a company manufacturin: 4 
ceramic product may want to | now 
how big its industry is in Argentina, 
what processes of manufacture are 
used.) 


Data on distribution in foreign 
countries and reports frora the For. 
eign Trade Directory, come fror the 
Division of Commercial and Economic 
Information. (Example: a company 
making fountain pens wants to locate 
several prospective distributors in 
South Africa, or wants to check on 
the character and responsibility of a 
South-African company that has ex. 
pressed interest in selling the linc. ) 


With an aside to remind readers 
again that normal peacetime services 
of the International Division have 
necessarily been substantially curtailed, 
let's pull out of the Division’s files 
several recent inquiries which will 
show by example what types of export 
problems are brought to the staff mem- 
bers by business men. 

A machinery manufacturer requests 
detailed information on depreciation 
allowances and rates under the income 
and excess profits tax laws of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia. Data were available. (A type of 
inquiry bobbing up frequently—one 
dealing with some phase of foreign 
law.) 

A large American manufacturer and 
exporter had three subsidiaries in 
Latin America. They were so organ- 
ized that they created an awkward 
management setup with their entire 
management control in the hands of 
one individual. The problem was how 
to separate the individual from the 
subsidiaries and regain control without 
protracted legal proceedings involving 
dissolution of the companies and dis- 
tribution of assets, which, in reality, 
belonged solely to the American firm. 
The International Division’s specialist 
in Latin-American law was able to 
furnish the manufacturer's general 
counsel with information which en- 
abled the firm to reorganize without 
any disturbance to routine business, to 
convert the subsidiaries into more 
manageable units, and to restore con 
trol to the parent company. 

A lumber export company requests 
a survey of China’s potential forest 
resources, its object being to begin 
groundwork for American participa: 
tion in China’s lumber procuction 
after the war. 

A big shipping firm, with post-wat 
potentialities in mind, asks assistance 
in obtaining information on the traffic 
between North-European por: and 
the Latin-American area. A compre 
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Whi. is going 


to buy your automobiles 


after this war is over? 


. AND YOUR TIRES?... AND YOUR GASOLINE?... AND YOUR ANTI-FREEZE? 


New Yorkers 
living in 
PRIVATE HOMES 
with garages? 


New Yorkers 
living in 
APARTMENT 
HOUSES? 


OY 


Mout Veut.of 3.N.Y. G Families 


_ fepresenting 65% of olf N. Y. C. 


Today’s institutional advertising dollars are being spent 
“with an eye to the future.” Call it prestige But there’s 
a big difference between just “prestige” and “$ and ¢ 
prestige” .. . the kind that reflects itself in terms of future 


Let's look at the record. New car purchases divided among 
New York City’s borough in 1941 were as follows: 


(PER THOUSAND FAMILIES) 
QUEENS (mostly private homes)..... 84.8 


bites wth aaiuiien STATEN ISLAND (mostly private homes) 77.9 
es : ' sh tees Geol b PON has hone wd weed cere 53.6 
ew Yor , it 
a tp-nunieriacnsge haptaagaaas teas NS 44.0 
same factor that held true before the war... that is, a 
ES siack wala se ese bwula ete a 43.0 


family’s need for a car . . . which, in turn, depends on the 
section of the city in which one lives. Likewise, in total cars purchased, Queens led all other 
boroughs in the important popular-priced field (Ford, 


Chevrolet, Pontiac, Plymouth). 


The reason behind this leadership is simply because 
Queens and Staten Island are private home areas while 
the rest of the city is primarily made up of multi-family 
dwellings. In one area, the family car is a daily necessity; 
in the other, it’s a luxury for the few. 


Pr 
2% 
“ft 


Long Island Staten Island 


Advance 


Covering Staten Island 


Daily ress 


#Overing the southern half of Queens 


Covering the northern half of Queens 
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HAWAII 
CALLING 


Pre-War Sales: $100,000,000 
Annually! 


Post-War Potentialities Even 
Greater! 


The advantages of selling in 
Hawaii are multiple: dollar 
currency; no exchange difficul- 
ties; simple credit require- 
ments, AAAI risks; free of all 
documentary headaches. 

I know because I’ve lived, 
travelled and done business in 
Hawaii and am at present rep- 
resenting several U. S. manu- 
facturers selling through 
wholesalers. 


If you desire a connection for 
present or post-war business, 


Leonard Bachrach 


40 Worth Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


4 By 
Uncle Sam... 


—_aae 


L.4 
<7 x 


Charles E. Rochester, V.P. & Mag. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST.,N.¥. €. 17 
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hensive study was made giving in de- 
tail both the shipping tonnage and the 
amount of cargo involved for a series 
of years before the outbreak of war. 

A Middle Atlantic export house 
dealing in hosiery calls for assistance 
in clearing up a situation which ex- 
isted in a West Indies Republic, one 
which threatened to preclude the 
possibility of further export to that 
market. The Bureau prepared for sub- 
mission to officials in that country a 
factual summary to justify a change in 
the regulations which were adversely 
affecting the American company’s 
operations there. 


Advice on Living Costs 


One of the helpful and popular 
services available through the Inter. 
national Division is advice on living 
and office-operating costs in overseas 
countries. Most of these reports are 
amazingly detailed. They explain what 
types of clothing will be required, and 
how much clothing costs locally. 
(Women’s clothing is expensive in 
Argentina—advice is to follow the 
local custom and hire a dressmaker.) 
They give data on the price of 
spinach, the rate for electrical current, 
what it costs to have a tooth filled, 
what you'll run up against on the 
servant question. (In Brazil women 
servants do not wax floors—you hire a 
floor-waxer to come in once a week.) 
They specify whether you can buy 
your favorite brands of toothpaste and 
shaving cream, how much you'll pay 
for gasoline for your car, what you 
will do for entertainment. They tell 
you whether you can get pasteurized 
milk for the baby, how the foreign 
exchange rate will affect your salary, 
and what you do about educating your 
children. 

Typical of other helpful publica- 
tions is a three-volume “Commercial 
Traveler's Guide to Latin America.” 
These manuals tell how to get to any 
Latin-American country; what pass- 
port and entry requirements are; in- 
clude information on climate, clothing, 
communications; designate chief com- 
mercial centers; outline credit terms; 
deal with salesmen’s samples, routes, 
territories and sales taxes. 

(Samples taken into Mexico, we 
learn, are dutiable unless rendered use- 
less or of no commercial value. In 
Chile they may be imported under 
bond for six months . . . If you plan 
to sell in Argentina, commercial 
travelers must obtain licenses when 
they carry samples; and a separate 
license must be taken out in every 
province and territory in which trav- 
elers wish to do business.) 

Naturally the conditions brought 
about by the war have made some 


small part of the material in ‘hese 
manuals obsolete, but up to date jn. 
formation on any point usually 
be obtained through consultation 
the American Republic Unit. 
Because so many executives—-par. 
ticularly those interested in expanding 
export operations in the post-war 
period—have asked, “What can we do 
now to prepare?,”” SALES MANace- 
MENT asked various of the staff mem. 
bers of the International Division for 
recommendations, including any gen- 
eral comment which would hep to 
Orient a company point of view. What 
follows is a composite opinion. 


can 
With 


Need for Groundwork Now 


Significant angles on the general 
export outlook for the immediate post. 
war period: Business needs to realize 
the need for the quickest possible re- 
establishment of diplomatic and com. 
mercial services in countries where 
these contacts have been lost through 
the war, and business men can 
properly bring their influence to bear 
upon Government to see that action 
on these fronts is achieved quickly. 
The International Division staff is of 
the opinion that we should make 
every possible effort to send back to 
these countries men who have had 
experience there. With the scrambled 
political and economic situation that 
will exist in so many nations, the man 
who is able to begin by re-tracing 
some previous contacts will be in far 
better position to serve than one who 
is attempting to start from scratch, and 
who is without the perspective that 
comes from experience. 

There seems to be little question 
that controls and restrictions will con- 
tinue for some time after the war is 
over. Unless control is rigid, the im- 
mediate post-war period may bring 
currency and credit collapse in many 
nations. Government will have to de- 
cide upon the most essential uses for 
exchange. Employment will be the 
biggest and most critical problem in 
every country in the world. 

One of the biggest policy issues will 
be the extent to which it is to ouf 
own interests to compete intensively 
with England. Economically speaking, 
stormy days are ahead for the Empire. 
In 1938 England’s income from for 
eign investments was £2,000,000,000. 
Today her net income annually from 
foreign investments is only £100,000, 
000. India has repatriated all of her 
debt, and a large proportion of private 
British investment overseas has been 
liquidated. Many authorities argue 
that if England goes into an economic 
tailspin after the war, she wi! drag 
the United States with her, and there 
fore it is to our own advantige 1 
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‘Take any industrial organization and analyze it by 
functions. You will find that it consists of a highly 
complex group of interrelated specialists, each depart- 
ment dependent upon the other and each performing 
an essential function. 


Focus your attention on each group separately and 
you will find one responsible for sales, another for re- 
search, another for production, for maintenance, finance, 
purchasing, etc. 


When your focus of attention falls on the purchasing 
function you will find the real buying authority. 

‘It is purchasing’s job to know supply sources, mate- 
tials, equipment, to keep abreast of all that is new. It is 
their job to select the source of supply ... to buy. Just 
as it is the sales department's function to sell so it is the 
purchasing department’s function to buy. 


It is easy to see how important it is to focus your 
advertising on the purchasing department. Use 
PURCHASING; the national magazine for purchasing 


Bx. 


NOVeMBER 1, 1943 


The National Magazine for Purchasing Executives 


executives, for front line coverage of industry’s key 
buying executives. 


PURCHASING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York; 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Leader Building, Cleveland. West 
Coast Representative, Duncan A. Scott & Company, Mills Build- 
ing, San Francisco; Western Pacific Building, Los Angeles. 


PURCHASING 


A Conover-Mast Publication 


ae 
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Farm ‘Market 


ITS FUTURE AND CHARAC. 
TERISTICS are revealed in the 
twice-monthly releases of the — 


D.A.S. AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Cumulative outlook and reference 
service on agriculture in use in all 
states, Canada, and Mexico—es- 
pecially valuable to business cor- 
porations. 

PUBLISHED BY 


Doane Agricultural 
Service, Ine. 
Dept. H, 5579 Pershing Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 


The oldest and largest farm management, 
appraisal, consultation and research service 
in the United States. 


Operating in 20 
Midwest states. 


D.A.S. Digest to date, with 
6 months of service ... $15.00 
Service thereafter, per year $10.00 


Sample pages free on request 


MANUFACTURERS! 


We Specialize in 


EXPORT Management 


—T us thoroughly experienced, 
well-established organization offers 
progressive manufacturers, interested 
in present and post-war export busi- 
ness, a specialized, smooth-running, 
highly efficient Export Department. 
Our substantial financial background 
enables us to transact export busi- 
ness with no credit risk for the man- 
ufacturers we represent; we maintain 
a staff of resident representatives 
abroad, who sell U. S.-made lines 
exclusively; we relieve the manufac- 
turer of all the details of promotion, 
selling, shipping, financing, corres- 
pondence, etc. Full information on 
our unique service to established 
manufacturers. Write or phone. 


BLOCK 
INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Tel: LA 4-5200 


help her rebuild her lost trade. How- 
ever that may be, our national policy 
with respect to competition with Eng- 
land will have far-reaching effects. 

There are authoritative forecasts 
that the competitive situation between 
American companies for export busi- 
ness will tend to revert to its pre-war 
status. That happened after World 
War I—and for a good reason. Many 
medium sized and small companies 
that were pitched into exporting 
through unsolicited business were un- 
able to hold these markets after the 
war because they were not equipped 
for export on a sound long-range 
basis. It’s one thing to fill orders that 
tumble over the transom; it’s quite an- 
other to fight for export business in 
peacetime competition and against big 
companies with heavy financial re- 
sources, trained overseas personnel, 
and years of export “know how.” 


The Long Pull in Export 


For the company that is serious 
about long-pull export, now is the 
time to lay the groundwork. The first 
step is the absorption of informed 
opinion on general economic trends in 
the markets which seem promising. 
(China, for instance, is almost sure to 
be nationalistic after the war, and the 
extra-territoriality is no more. These 
two factors will bear heavily upon our 
commercial opportunities there.) The 
second is careful assembly of back- 
ground information about those coun- 
tries: basic market survey facts such 
as quantitative and qualitative analysis 
of population, living habits, climatic 
factors affecting business, purchasing 
power, volume of past business and 
who got the business, and the charac- 
teristics of physical distribution. 

With an accurate background pic- 
ture of business as it existed before 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
POSTWAR SALES PROBLEM? 


How do you plan to make your 
postwar sales keep pace with your 
potential production? If you don’t 
have the answer, now is the time 
to get it. When peace is won, there 
will be zero time to do a job of this 
sort. 

If yours is a manufacturing concern 
doing a gross business of a million 
or more, it will be worth your while 
to examine my plan—and my record 
and references. 

Mind you, I’m not out of a job—in 
fact, I have a good one—one that 
pays me well into five figures as 
Vice President of an AAA1 company. 
Nevertheless, I have excellent rea- 
sons for making a change. 


Box 1047, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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the war, a company will have a f.un- 
dation for the conduct of an on. he- 
spot survey when the war is over. “uch 
work is expensive, admittedly, 
those who know export agree th 

is the right way to build business. 
suggestion is thrown out: if one 
pany cannot afford to make a suvvey, 
why not a cooperative project s on- 
sored by a whole industry ? 

What about personnel for overseas 
operations? It is not too early to begin 
to. recruit a foreign staff. Govern:ent 
experts tell us that a different type 
of man will be needed after the war. 
We shall need broader gauged men— 
men who, in addition to a thorough 
knowledge of the language, customs, 
and local market conditions, are 
equipped by education and experience 
to judge political and economic situa- 
tions as they affect trade. 


The “Ideal” Export Man 


While it is possible in some cases 
for an overseas representative to get 
along with a limited knowledge of the 
language of the country, the one who 
is completely fluent is the one who has 
the overwhelming advantage. As a 
matter of fact, most of the misunder- 
standings and grievances about com- 
mercial transactions which come back 
through our State Department for 
adjudication arise because someone 
employed by an American company 
did not understand the nuances of the 
language. 

From a personality standpoint the 
ideal export man is “reserved, yet re- 
sponsive,” in the words of one export 
authority. If he sells a_ technical 
product, he must have full command 
of technical language and he should, 
himself, have full technical knowledge 
of his product. It is not well to at- 
tempt to “bring along a man from the 
factory,” as we so often do in the 
United States. These are factors to 
remember, then, in beginning the 
work of assembling man-power for 
export operations after the war. 

Finally, the consensus on export 
finance is that companies must be pre 
pared for hardships with respect to 
exchange and credit. Today the Latin 
American countries are building up 
sizeable balances with us; they'd like 
to buy more goods than are now 
available. Before the war, this business 
went to Europe, because of blocked 
currency. While the outlook is good, 
now, for post-war Latin-American 
trade, we must face the fact that the 
exchange picture may alter and Amer 
can companies, having made eavy 
shipments to South America, night 
again find themselves in the position 
of having to wait a year or more be- 
fore they get paid. 
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In your own helicopter, on gleaming Stream- 
liners, or over broad Southern highways in your 


194x car—somehow, you'll come South to Sell. 


For the things the war has brought South, plus 
the things that were already here, make the South 
a market of primary importance on anybody’s 


selling program. 


The question of how you'll be received when 
you come South rests upon how well you pave the 
way now with copy via Southern Business Papers, 


Newspapers, Farm Papers, Radio and Outdoor. 


May we give you the benefit of 20 years under 
the same personal management, in close contact 


with Southern Industry and Commerce? 


=— 
i 
f j= 
J i= 
AW 


ERNEST H. ABERNETHY 
A; 


Manta, Georgia 


» 1943 


SHING CO. ING. 
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Sales Menagimtnit 


High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services Estimate for December, 1943 


This year’s December, despite merchandise shortages which apply in nearly every 
category of trade, should reach an all-time high with the dollar volume of sales, 
services, amusements and hotels hitting a total of $6,520,000,000. 

As will be shown in a marketing pictograph in the Interim Supplement to the 
Survey of Buying Power to be published on November 20, the greatest gains in 
retail sales are coming from luxury trades and non-rationed items. Of the 21 types 
of retail stores covered monthly by the Department of Commerce, the range in the 
first 7 months of the year is a decline of 38% for household appliance dealers to 
a gain of 43% in women’s ready-to-wear stores. Other extraordinary gains are 
jewelry stores 42%, eating and drinking places 36%, florists 32% and depart- 


ment stores 32%. 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a running 
chart on the business progress of ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading market 
centers of the country. Among the ones 
shown in the following columns are 
those in which, for the month imme- 
diately following date of publication, 
Retail Sales and Services should com- 
pare most favorably with the similar 
period a year ago. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 


store or apparel in a clothing store. 

Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.’” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume this year and last. A figure of 
126.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 26% over the similar 
month a year ago. . . . The second col- 
umn, “‘City-National Index,” relates 
that city to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizeable gain over its own past, 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor- 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di- 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. The third column, 
$ millions” gives the total amount of 


Suggested Uses for This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. 
guide for your branch and district managers. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeo graphed 
list giving estimates of 12-months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 
tpproximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 


(b) A 


(c) Revising sales quotas. 


(f) Determining 
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retail sales and services estimate f.; 
the same month as is used in the i 


dex columns. Like all estimates ; 
what will happen in the future, bo 
the index and the dollar tigures ca 
at best, be only good approximatio: 
since they are necessarily projectio 
of existing trends. Of greater i 
portance than the precise index 
dollar figures is the general ranki: 
of the city, either as to percentaye 
gain or the total size of the market 4s 
compared with other cities. 


wo 


In‘ studying these tables three p 
mary points should be kept in min: 


1. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to its 1942 month? If the 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 


2. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to the nation? If the ‘‘City- 
National Index” is above 100, it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the nation as a 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex. 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me- 
dium-sized cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small percentage 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 


Austin retains the number 1 seat 
which it preempted in November. San 
Diego is still “‘hot’’ but it is now com 
peting with a torrid up-trend last year. 
The first 10 cities are: Austin 156.9 
Wichita 150.7, Honolulu 149.1, Oak- 
land 147.1, San Diego 146.2, Evans- 
ville 144.0, Savannah 140.3, Topeka 
140.2, Phoenix 137.2, Long Beach 
135.9. 


(These exclusive estimates of retail 
sales and services are fully protected 
by copyright. They must not be re- 
produced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


% Cities marked with a star are |’re- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a_ level 
of sales compared with the same month 
of the preceding year which equals or 
exceeds the national change. 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for December, 194. 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 


U. S. A, ... 108.6 100.0 6,520.00 


Alabama 

%& Mobile ..... 113.3 104.3 2 
Birmingham.. 108.3 99.7 22.00 
Montgomery.. 105.2 96.9 35 
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CLUES: 


ecee warxett 1s 177 


eee A SALES MANAGEMENT 
PREFERRED HIGH-SPOT CITY 


e POPULATION 275,000 
e EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME $336,744 ,000 


© RETAIL SALES $172,525,000 


You'll save a lot of time and fruit- 
less guessing if you give up now. 
You'd probably check through all 
the big name cities . . . the 
industrial beehives and wartime 
boom towns... bustling seaports 
and shipbuilding centers . 


i-\ And... your eye peeled for 
: big names . . . you might 

» overlook the Hempstead 
Town, N. Y., Market. . . 56 


closely knit towns and villages in 
the heart of Long Island.... 


ae a market of 275,000 
.&% people (or should we say 
ration book owners), spend- 

ing more than half of their 
$336,000,000 income here at home. 
Hempstead Town, earning 75% of 
the Nassau County income, ac- 
counts for 86% of its retail sales. 


Hempstead Town’s bank 
debits totaled $524,544,312 
in 1941... shet up to $548,- 
613.294 in 1942 ... and will 
pass the $609,009,009 mark in 1943. 


4 SALES MANAGEMENT'S retail 
. sales estimates for Decem- 
ber give Hempstead Town a 
Preferred High-Spot City 


( 


Let’s see ... the population suggests Akron . . . But, the effective 
buying income? ... It’s close enough to be Hartford’s . . . and 
that retail sales figure? ... sounds like Dayton... 


IT COULD BE AKRON ...HARTFORD...DAYTON ... BUT IT ISN’T! 


rating. December retail volume 
will be $23,200,000 . . . 3.6% above 
12.5% 
higher than December of last year. 
The Hempstead Town Market in- 
vites your serious attention NOW. 


the national average .. . 


You can do a real selling job in 
this market .. . back up the efforts 
of your salesmen and dealers . . . 
with consistent advertising in the 
Nassau Daily Review-Star — a 
standard size 4c paper with 92% 
of its circulation concentrated in 
the Hempstead Town A.B.C. City 
Zone. Typical day circulation, 
shown in the latest ABC statement, 
is 32,410—a gain of 1,027 over the 
period ending March 31. 


igh-Spot City 


NoveEMBER 1, 1943 


Published Daily Except Sunday—4c per Copy 


HEMPSTEADTOWN, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: BOGNER & MARTIN — NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
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Sales Management 
High-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 106) 


Rerait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for December, 1943) 


City 


City 
Nat'l 


Index Index 


Arizona 


% Phoenix 
% Tucson 


Arkansas 


*% Fort Smith 
Little Rock 


California 


% Oakland 

% San Diego 

% Long Beach 
% San Bernardino 
% San Jose .... 
% Los Angeles . 
% Pasadena 

% San Francisco 
% Berkeley 

% Stockton 

% Santa Barbara 
%* Fresno 


Sacramento .. 


Colorado 


*% Denver 
Pueblo 
Colo. Springs 

Connecticut 


135.0 
117.3 
113.4 
112.8 
112.2 


* Bridgeport 

% New Haven . 
% Waterbury 

% Stamford 

%* Hartford 
Delaware 


% Wilmington .. 116.0 


Dist. of Columbia 


Washington 108.1 


Florida 

% Tampa 

%*% Jacksonville 

* Miami 

Georgia 

¥% Savannah 

% Atlanta 

% Macon 

% Columbus 
Albany 
Augusta 

Hawaii 

*% Honolulu 

Idaho 

* Boise 


Illinois 


*%& Chicago 
% Rockford ‘ 
%*% Moline-Rock 
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126.3 
118.9 


101.4 
95.4 


106.8 


129.2 
104.0 
102.0 
101.9 
92.7 
89.5 


137.3 


107.6 


108.2 
106.5 


Millions 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for December, 1943) 


Isl].-E. Moline. 
Peoria 


E. St. Louis . 


Indiana 

* Evansville 

¥% Indianapolis 

% Ft Wayne .. 
Terre Haute . 
Gary 
South Bend 


Iowa 


% Sioux City .. 

% Des Moines . 
Cedar Rapids. 
Davenport 


Kansas 


* Wichita 
% Topeka 
% Kansas City . 


Kentucky 

* Louisville 

* Lexington 

Louisiana 

% New Orleans 
Shreveport 

Maine 

*% Portland 


Marvland 


* Baltimore 
Cumberland 


Massachusetts 


% Springfield 

% Boston 

% Worcester ... 
% New Bedford 


Fall River 


Michigan 


% Jackson 

% Muskegon 

*% Detroit 

% Lansing .... 
¥% Battle Creek . 


%* Grand Rapids 
% Kalamazoo 
Saginaw 


Minnesota 


%* Minneapolis. . 
%* St. Paul 

* Duluth 
Mississippi 


% Jackson 


Missouri 


% Kansas City . 
% St. Joseph 
% Springfield 
%*% St. Louis 


Montana 
* Billings 


City 
Index 


109.1 
106.6 
106.5 


116.5 
107.3 


313.5 
108.0 


134.6 
113.0 
112.7 
112.8 
110.7 
108.2 
103.2 


134.1 
133.0 
132.9 
129.1 
126.5 
122.6 
117.2 
115.8 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 


100.5 
98.2 
98.1 


132.6 
111.2 
105.4 
99.2 
97.9 
91.0 


101.6 


115.4 
395.1 
104.6 
101.7 


$ 
Millions 
6.70 


10.30 
5.10 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for December, 194. ) 


City 
Index 


Nebraska 


* Lincoln 


New Hampshire 


Manchester 103.0 


New Jersey 


% Newark 

%* Camden 

% Jersey City- 
Hoboken-Pat.. 104.8 
Trenton . 100.8 
Passaic 100.0 


117.6 
108.3 


New Mexico 
% Albuquerque . 
New York 


% New York .. 

% Rochester 

% Schenectady 

% Jamestown 

* Buffalo 

*% Hempstead 
Twnp. 

% Binghamton 

% Elmira 

% Niagara Falls 

% Syracuse 


114.3 


North Carolina 


%* Winston-Salem 114.3 
% Greensboro .. 111.0 
Asheville 108.1 
Durham . 107.8 
Charlotte 100.8 
Raleigh 87.7 


North Dakota 
% Grand Forks . 


Ohio 


% Springfield 

% Dayton 

%* Cleveland 

% Columbus : 
%& Youngstown . 
% Canton 

* Zanesville 

* Toledo 

% Cincinnati 

* Steubenville 


Oklahoma 


%& Oklahoma City 
% Muskegee 


Oregon 

%* Portland 

* Salem 
Pennsylvania 


%& Chester 

% Pittsburgh .. 
%& Philadelphia. . 
% Williamsport . 


130.3 
118.1 
117.5 
115.7 
115.5 

neva Bee 
% Harrisburg .. 114.6 


SALES 


City 
Nat'l 


Index Mil: ons 


120.6 AS 
111.1 10 


103.3 1.35 


560.70 
41.30 
7.95 
3.60 
41.90 


23.20 
6.80 
4.95 
6.40 

17.45 
7.50 
5.00 

10.50 


5.35 
5.15 
5.35 
4.95 
9.40 
3.70 


6.80 
9.30 
57.35 
435 
5.75 
9.85 
9.55 
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Rerait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for December, 1943) 


City 


City 
Nat'l 


Index Index 


Pa (cont'd) 
% Wilkes-Barre . 112.5 


% Reading .... 111.5 
%& Lancaster ... 110.5 
Allentown .. 108.2 
Johnstown .. 102.4 
Altoona .... 102.4 
Scranton ... 100.3 


Rhode Island 
% Providence .. 109.8 


South Carolina 
% Greenville .. 114.4 


% Columbia ... 112.2 
% Spartanburg . 111.5 
% Charleston .. 110.1 


South Dakota 
% Sioux Falls . 117.2 


Tennessee 


* Knoxville ... 130.4 
% Nashville ... 124.8 
% Chattanooga . 110.9 
% Memphis ... 109.6 
Texas 
% Austin ..... 156.9 
% Fort Worth . 132.0 
% Beaumont... 129.3 
% Corpus Christi, 122.0 
% Houston .... 118.7 
% Galveston .. 114.1 
PE shee 113.8 
% San Antonio.. 113.5 
*% El Paso .... 110.2 
4 rr 109.1 
Wichita Falls 107.3 
Utah 
% Ogden ..... 131.6 


% Salt Lake City 115.2 
Vermont 
*% Burlington .. 109.0 
Virginia 


*®& Portsmouth .. 121.5 
%& Newport News 121.3 


% Richmond .. 117.4 
*% Norfolk .... 111.6 
Lynchburg .. 105.2 
Roanoke .... 102.3 


Washington 


*%& Tacoma .... 127.9 
% Seattle ..... 117.8 
%& Spokane .... 116.7 


West Virginia 


& Wheeling .. 117.6 
& Huntington .. 108.7 
Charleston .. 105.5 


Wisconsin 


*& Manitowoc .. 130.1 
*& Milwaukee .. 128.3 
*& La Crosse .. 120.0 
*&Moidison ... 115.5 
Superior .... 115.4 
Green Bay .. 108.1 


Sheboygan .. 103.1 
Wyoring 
Cheyenne ... 125.5 
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103.6 
102.7 
101.8 
99.6 
94.3 
94.3 
92.4 


101.1 


105.3 
103.3 
102.7 
101.4 


107.9 


120.1 
114.9 
102.1 
100.9 


144.5 
121.5 
119.1 
112.3 
109.3 
105.1 
104.8 
104.5 
101.5 
100.5 

98.8 


~~ 
on 
Ar 
mh 


100.4 


111.9 
111.7 
108.1 
102.8 
96.9 
94.2 


117.8 
108.5 
107.5 


108.3 
100.1 
97.1 


119.8 
118.1 
110.5 
106.4 
106.3 

99.5 

94.9 


115.6 


1943 


$ 
Millions 


7.60 
9.40 
6.05 
7.15 
6.20 
pO | 
9.00 


26.75 


Highest 


“Sales Potential” 
in the State of Washington 


SECOND in population . . . SECOND in retail sales 
. . » SECOND in effective buying income . . . SEC- 
OND in its percentage of the U.S.A. Sales Potential. 
That's the position held by Tacoma-Pierce County 
in Sales Management's 1943 Survey Number. Here, 
in a single county, is the heart of Washington's 
Second Market. Here is an area demanding the 
concentrated attention which only a leading LOCAL 


newspaper can give. 


™*Nows Tribune 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


First in Washington’s Second Market! 
Now delivering over 55,000 copies daily. 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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81 Markets 


Under the heading, ‘81 Markets + 85 
Daily Newspapers =61% of America’s 
Buying Power’ the newspaper representa- 
tive firm of O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. has 
made an original and valuable metropolitan 
analysis of all counties in the United States 
with an Effective Buying Income of 175 
billion dollars or more according to SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S Survey of Buying Power 
for the year ending December 31, 1942. 
This study, designed and produced for 
O'Mara & Ormsbee by William E. Rudge’s 
Sons, is published in the interest of Ameri- 
cam newspapers and with no special em- 
phasis on those markets served by papers 
for which O'Mara & Ormsbee serve as na- 
tional representatives. 

The analysis comprises population, re- 
tail sales and Effective Buying Income 
figures from S.M.’s Survey of Buying Power 
for the 106 counties; the selection of one 
daily newspaper in 77 markets, 2 news- 
papers in each of the remaining 4 markets, 
and a study of the ABC audit reports of 
these daily newspapers with the circulation 
of each newspaper allocated to each of the 
106 counties; the same market analysis of 
18 leading magazines; comparative pro-rata 
costs of the newspaper and magazine cir- 
culation for each county and the number 
of magazines needed to equal the news- 
paper circulation in each county. 

The 106 counties accounted for $70,071.,- 

936,000 of the nation’s 1942 Effective Buy- 
ing Income of $114,531,548,000. The 
distribution of this income is shown not 
only by detailed figures but with a dis- 
torted income map giving for each state 
the percentage of the state’s income which 
is accounted for by the major counties 
within that state. 
_ This impartial, objective study is designed 
for daily planning use by newspaper adver- 
tisers and their agencies, with particular 
emphasis on the problems of national adver- 
tisers who are inclined to stay out of 
newspapers because they feel that they do 
not have a sufficiently large appropriation 
to do a comprehensive job through that 
medium. The study shows how advertisers 
can buy all or a part of the coverage given 
by the 86 newspapers which have a total 
circulation of 12,243,747 and a total adver- 
tising rate of $28.98 per line. In a section 
which analyzes comparative newspaper and 
magazine costs, the study shows that to 
equal that circulation, 7 leading magazines 
would have to be used at a total space 
rate of $57,350.00. 

This $57,350.00 will buy, the O & O 
study discloses—1 advertisement of 1,978 
lines in 84 newspapers (Honolulu is ex- 
cluded because magazine circulations are 
not given for Honolulu county) or a series 
of smaller ads such as 2 of 644 lines and 
1 of 690 lines. 

The study is available through the New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles offices of O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


Meredith Sponsors New 
Electro Process 


Current issues of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens and Successful Farming are being 
printed from electrotypes developed by a 
new patented process of molding plastic 
as a substitute for wax. The revolutionary 
method has attracted the interest of printers 
and electrotypers all over the country and 
is likely to be a post-war development of 
great consequence in the printing industry. 
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Media & Agency News 


Instead of advertisers or their agencies 
forwarding heavy electrotypes or original 
engravings through the mail, these light 
plastic molds can be substituted for both 
black and white and color pages. The 
process was developed by Battelle Memorial 
Institute of Columbus, Ohio, after two and 
one-half years of research. The sponsors 
are a group of 11 progressive electrotyping 
firms organized under the title Printing 
Plates Research, Inc. 

The material used is a sheet of plastic 
0.020 inches thick, manufactured in sheets 
20 inches by 50 inches. The operation con- 
sists of cutting the sheets to proper size, 
warming of the subject to be molded, 
applying the sheet of plastic, covering with 
a number of sheets of packing paper, apply- 
ing a special temperature heating unit, and 
at the proper time placing it in the mold- 
ing press for the final impression. The 
plastic mold is then removed, given a spray 
of silver for conductivity, and placed in 
the plating tank for shell deposition. The 
regular procedure of electrotyping then fol- 
lows. The mold is not distorted by shell 
removal and can be resilvered without any 
limitation as to the number of shells pro- 
duced. The plastic material softens under 
heat and can be used over and over again. 


Agencies 


Newspaper committees of Association of 
National Advertisers and American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies have 
worked out recommendations to members 
to aid in “constructive handling’’ of the 
newsprint shortage problem. These groups 
suggest that publishers be given optional 
insertion dates, when possible; that alloca- 
tion of space, when necessary, ‘‘should be 
related to the advertiser's use of the news- 
paper over a period of years,” and “should 
be made in terms of total lineage to be 
made available over a period of time, 
rather than by limiting size of individual 
advertisements.” 

* * * 

Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleveland, and 
L. C. Cole-Advertising, San Francisco, are 
elected members of the Four A’s. . . Jim 
Duffy Co., Chicago, moves to larger quar- 
ters in the Pure Oil building. . . Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., forms an industrial depart- 
ment, headed by Roy F. Irvin, Los Angeles, 
to serve clients in the Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Seattle offices. 

. oe = 

Stanley Resor, president of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., is elected a director of 
Advertising Club of New York. . . Harry 
M. Ireland, from Macfadden Publications, 
joins Thompson at New York as an account 
executive. This agency enlarges its media 
department at Chicago, under George Pear- 
son, to handle outdoor and radio as well as 
newspapers and magazines. 

oo. 

David J. Kepner, executive on the Flor- 
ida Citrus Commission account, and Harold 
F. Douglas, account executive for Can 
Manufacturers’ Institute and American 
Magazine, are elected vice-presidents of 
Benton & Bowles. Whitney Lyon is 
named copy chief for general accounts and 
Edward C. Frevert art director of Doremus 
& Co., New York. 

* * * 

W. A. Grove, formerly advertising execu- 
tive of Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company, joins Addison Lewis & Asso- 
ciates, Minneapolis, as executive on the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell and other accounts. 
_. . Robert D. Spahn, for seven years vice- 


president in charge of sales of Crite-ion 


Advertising Co., becomes a member of the 
firm in M. H. Hackett Co., New York. , . 
Kendall Thurston, chief copy writer or the 
Sunkist account, Los Angeles, is elect: 4 a 
vice-president of Foote, Cone & Beldins . . 
Albert A. Sommer is named Cleve'ind 
manager of McCann-Erickson, succe« ‘ing 
Ray T. Hanks, on leave of absence, and 
Newton Cross becomes executive on the 
Standard Oil of Ohio account. . . Evcrett 
C. Bradley, formerly a vice-presiden: of 
Pedlar & Ryan, joins Compton Advertising, 
Inc., as an executive. 
* * #* 

Accounts: National Can Corp. to James 
Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston and New 
York. Morton Salt Co., Chicago. to 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, for Morton’s and Wor. 
cester salt. . . E. R. Squibb & Sons, :adio 
advertising, to Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. Sprague Warner division of 
Sprague-Warner-Kenny Co., Chicago. to 
Duane Jones Co., New York, for Richelieu 
grocery products. . . Sardik Food Products 
Corp., dried and dehydrated foods, to Hill 
Advertising, Inc., New York. 

* * * 

Adler Co., knitted wear, and Wads. 
worth Watch Case Co. and its division 
Henriette, Inc., compacts, to Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Cincinnati. Interstate Brewery 
Co., Vancouver, Wash., to Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Seattle. . . . Brooke, Smith, French 
& Dorrance now handles recreational and 
industrial, as well as food product ac- 
counts, for the State of Maine. . . . Helbros 
Watch Co. to William H. Weintraub & 
Co., New York. Benson & Hedges, 
cigarettes, to Arthur Kudner, Inc. ; 
Gotham Hosiery Co. to Sterling Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York. Personna 
Blade Co., razor blades, to Wesley As- 
sociates, New York. . Harry Winston, 
Inc., owner and cutter of the Jonkers and 
Vargas diamonds, to Pettingell & Fenton, 
New York. 


Radio 


Following approval by Federal Com- 
munications Commission ownership of the 
Blue Network has been transferred by 
Radio Corp. of America to American 
Broadcasting System, Inc. Edward J 
Noble, who paid $8,000,000 in cash for 
all the Blue’s 1,000 shares of capital 
stock, becomes chairman of the Board of 
Blue Network Co. Mark Woods, presi- 
dent, and Edgar Kobak, executive vice 
president, remain as directors. New di- 
rectors are Mr. Noble, Franklin S$. Wood, 
counsel to Mr. Noble, and Earl E. Ander- 
son, vice-president, and CC. Nicholas 
Priaulx, secretary-treasurer of American 
Broadcasting System, Inc. 

* * + 

With transfer of the Blue, Mutual 
Broadcasting System instructs its counsel 
to request dismissal of anti-trust proceed- 
ings which it instituted in U. S$. District 
Court in Chicago in January, 1942, against 
RCA and NBC. 

* *« * 

Gross billings of Mutual in September 
rose 63.1% from September, 1942, t 
$1,153,510. Mutual’s Affiliates Ad- 
visory Committees have launched plans to 
improve daytime programming; for 1 
creased pick-ups from affiliated stations: 
expansion of world news coverage; more 
“home-town” market services for «dver- 
tisers, and for FM and television. 

* * * 

Melvin P. Wamboldt is appointed (© 
the newly-created post of commerci2’ Plo 
gram supervisor of the Blue N¢ work. 
He assumes part of the duties per! rmed 
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by C. P. Jaeger, commercial program man- 
+r, who has been named network sales 
manager, effective November 1. 
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C. P. Jaeger is 
named Blue Net- 
work sales mana- 


ger. 


Paul W. Kesten is 

elected executive 

vice-president of 
CBS. 


Paul W. Kesten, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of CBS, is elected executive 
vice-president. Starting with CBS as di- 
rector of sales promotion, in July, 1930, 
Mr. Kesten was elected a vice-president 
in 1934 and a director in 1937. He is a 
director of War Advertising Council and 
of National Association of Broadcasters. 

* * & 

Charles Smith is named supervisor of 
research for Radio Sales and Columbia 
owned stations, succeeding George Mateyo, 
who has left the network. 

* * * 

Jerome Sill, formerly promotion man- 
ager of the Radio Sales division of CBS, 
joins WNEW, New York, as promotion 
manager. 


Magazines 


To permit ‘more advertising pages to 
be available to more advertisers,” and at 
the same time to maintain editorial stand- 
ards, the American Weekly will change 
from newspaper standard size to 1034 x 
1514 over-all page size on January 2. 
Advertising page will be 914 x 14\%4. 
Advertising rate for color page will be 
$15,000, with $16,500 for back cover. 
Only page color units will be sold. Present 
volume and continuity discounts will be 
maintained. 

* * * 

The Reader's Digest starts to sponsor 
Frazier Hunt as its “roving reporter’ on 
150 Blue stations Thursday nights, through 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne. 

Grit opens a teaser campaign, hinting at 
momentous changes, in this issue of SM, 
through Lawrence’ I. Everling Agency, 
Philadelphia. Three full-page teaser ads 
will lead up to the announcement. 
Charm announces winners in an advertis- 
ing and display contest among stores, tying 
in with a September “On with the Job” 
issuc. First prize in the advertising part 
of it goes to J. M. Pandres, Titche-Goet- 
tinser, Dallas, and first prize in the display 


competition to D. DeCresie, A. Polsky Co., 
Akon. 


 — i 
f-Davis Publishing Co. will publish 
an Industrial Aviation edition of Flying, 
ning with the January issue. The 
inc..strial section, in full magazine size, 
wi’ be included in a limited number of 
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copies of Flying and will be sold only on 
special subscription. . . . Air News, of 
Phillip Andrews Publishing Co., will 
change trim size with the first 1944 issue 
to 914 x 12%. Western Farm Life, 
Denver, issues to advertisers and agencies 
a series of mailing lists in color on crop 
production in the “Sure Crop Area.” 


Newspapers 


Newspapers currently are using 16 to 
18% more newsprint than is being pro- 
duced, newspaper publishers were told at 
a meeting with WPB officials in Washing- 
ton in October. H. M. Bitner, director of 
the WPB Printing and Publishing Division. 
said that either newsprint use must be 
further reduced or the inventory ceiling 
further lowered. 

* * & 

While many newspapers have introduced 
advertising rationing, the Tacoma News 
Tribune has evolved a system of “backlog 
orders.” “We plan to accept advertising 
on a basis of complete leeway as to in- 
sertion dates—except in the case of copy 
which is definitely dated,’ says George F. 
Russell, business manager. ‘I would define 
‘dated copy’ as advertising which is sched- 
uled to coincide with some specific selling 
date or some specific merchandising plan. 

“This system has a double advantage. 
The advertiser merely waits his turn as 
the ‘backlog’ orders are scheduled, and 
it gives the newspaper an opportunity to 
allocate advertising copy over an extended 
period.” 

* * & 

Howard C. Boone is appointed Pitts- 
burgh manager of Rodney E. Boone Organ- 
ization. John Whitehill of the Boone Pitts- 
burgh office continues to function as na- 
tional advertising manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph. 

$ © 2 

Seattle Star, Grand Island, Neb., Inde- 
pendent, and Pittsburg, Kan., Headlight 
& Sun become members of Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association. . . . Providence Journal- 
Bulletin appoints Ward-Griffith Co. 
Pacific Coast representative. 
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All major classifications moved forward 
to provide a gain of 21.3% in total ad- 
vertising linage in newspapers of 52 cities 
in September from September, 1942, says 
Media Records. General linage was up 
52.8%: financial, 44.1: classified, 36.5: 
retail, 8.2, and automotive, 5.6. Total 
linage for these cities in the first nine 
months was ahead 13.8%. 


Business Papers 


Harold H. Rosenberg, publisher of Prac- 
tical Builder, Building Supply News, Brick 
& Clay Record, Ceramic Industry and 
other papers in the building field, will 
conduct a campaign in large city news- 
papers and in trade papers through Hill 
Advertising, Inc.. New York. on facts 
on post-war housing. Chain Store 
Age, New York, issues a 16-page study 
“Post-War Chain Store Bnilding.”’ aa 
Automotive News, Detroit. is admitted to 
membership in Associated Business Pa- 
pers... . G. D. Vosburgh is named New 
England manager of Mill & Factory. ; 
Alexander McSurely is appointed mid-west- 
ern editor, at Dayton, and Scholer Bangs 
Pacific Coast editor, at Los Angeles, of 
Aviation, Aviation News and Air Trans- 
port, McGraw-Hill papers. . Quigley 
Publishing Co., New York, appoints Ray 
Gallagher advertising manager of Motion 
Picture Herald and Herbert V. Fecke ad- 
vertising manager of Motion Picture Daily. 


Did you miss 
REPRESENTATIVE 


LL ROGERS, JR. 
os CAGNEY 


BILL SHIRER 


Author of 
in person on the 


MARCH or TIME 


Sponsored by the Editors of 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


aa 
Berlin Diary 
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*“Hasten the 
Return of Peace 
Buy More 


War Bonds Now.” 


tv ARTK 


SIGN CO, LIMA, OHIO 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 
Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 
quantities still less). 
Strengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 
monial letters, orders, etc. 
For office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


Rheious Press Ds 
Ne tglous ress rec lory 


The most comprehensive directory of its king 

ever published !t contains just the kigd of inform 
{ 

ation you need abou! any pub'ication in Fhe religious 


press field. Gives all necessary data regarding 

publications of every religious denomination 
Cloth $3.00 Paper $2.00 

Joseph F Wagner, Inc. « 53 Park Place « New York 


Comment 


OLD MAGIC. The York Corp., York, Pa., has re- 

cently issued a booklet entitled “Cold Magic” which 

gives considerable data on where air conditioning 

fits into the future of industrial and consumer life. 
It is far from visionary because it indicates the tangible ways 
in which air conditioning is playing new roles and is im- 
proving its old roles through its current contributions to the 
war effort. 


Defining modern air conditioning as “the ability to pro- 
vide, at will, any desired temperature, humidity, air move- 
ment or atmospheric pressure” this treatise explains how 
“cold magic for arts of peace gains stature in the needs of 
war. 


In the field of aviation it explains air-conditioned engines, 
air-conditioned flyers, air-conditioned workers and air-con- 
ditioned rivets. It describes the role of cold magic on the 
sea and under the sea. It portrays, for example, the contri- 
bution of cold magic to (1) more and better explosives, (2) 
rubber, (3) services of supply, (4) food for the armed 
services, (5) windowless buildings, (6) taming of unruly 
metals, (7) precision manufacture, (8) electronics, (9) 
medicine, (10) plastics, and (11) lubrication. 


We have seen few pieces of commercial literature which 
give such tangible, practical promise of the great number 
and diversity of opportunities which the post-war holds for 
the men of imagination, courage, energy and intelligence. 
“Cold Magic” is recommended reading for those who want 
to keep their post-war planning on a thoroughly realistic 
but highly progressive plane. 


HE MODERN EGG STORY. The old advice 

about not killing the hen that lays the golden egg al- 

ways continues to find new applications. The pres- 

ent tax crisis which faces the Nation is a case in 
point. Assuming that taxpayers, corporate and personal, 
are the hen, and governmental revenues derived from taxes 
in their various forms are the golden eggs—who knows 
how fast and in what grand total the eggs can be taken 
without destroying the hen? 


Those who fear inflation stress the necessity for higher 
taxes in order to lick the so-called “purchase gap;” namely, 
the billions of dollars by which spendable money income 
exceeds the total of goods available for purchase. Yet few 
advocates of higher taxes for this reason stress the obvious 
economic fact that practically all this purchase gap lies in 
the hands of individuals whose annual incomes are $5,000 
or less and they fail to advocate tax measures which fall 
chiefly on those who control this threat of inflation. 


Those who seek to level off all incomes on a socialistic 
or ideology basis would use higher taxes as the means to 
their end, without honestly stating they are more interested 
in social planning than in basic economics or vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 


Those who oppose the sales tax as a discrimination against 
families in lower income brackets, fail to stress that fami- 
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lies in the higher income brackets have been very heavily, 
and in a highly disproportionate manner, cut down by in- 
come taxes. 


Many of those who say the war must be won at any price 
are wont to overlook in large degree the opportunities for 
governmental economy through greater efficiency, better 
planning, and elimination or curtailment of less essential 
government activities. Scarce indeed are those who say we 
must have a ceiling on how much we spend to win the war, 
even if this does mean some limit on the size of our war 
effort, paralleling, for instance, the limits automatically set 
by limitations of raw materials, skilled workers, etc. 


Those who realize the importance of risk capital to suc- 
cessful conversion and to a prosperous post-war condition 
with a high level of production, sales and employment, find 
themselves confronted with innumerable opponents who 
fail to grasp the true significance of risk capital to factory 
workers and farmers, let alone to commercial workers and 
corporate entities. 


We could go on outlining the maze of complications and 
conflicts which surround the present tax crisis. This does 
not seem necessary because the big point is—to what does 
it all add up? In our humble opinion, most of what is 
transpiring demonstrates a lack of integrity in the approach 
to the problem. Until such integrity exists, sound solutions 
will be quite impossible, and compromises based upon the 
selfish efforts of various factions will make for political 
solutions which will be unsound and inequitable. 


For the sake of an honest solution, why not seek to estab- 
lish the following premises: 


First, how much can this country afford to spend annually 
from this time forward for the conduct of the war? In 
other words, large as the total may be, let’s establish a ceiling 
which soundly parallels, for example, the ceiling which must 
be put upon the number of men who can be put soundly 
into the armed services. 


Second, let’s determine how much the other operations 
of Government will require, provided these non-war ex- 
penditures are put at an emergency minimum. 


Third, let’s figure how much of the total of the war items 
and non-war items can be soundly financed out of borrowed 
capital and how much must be obtained out of current 
national income. 


Fourth, let’s determine, considering what maximum reve- 
nue can be obtained by taxation through a scientific rather 
than a political approach, how much can be taken out of 
corporate income, personal income and estates without seri- 
ously affecting the risk capital on which the employment of 
all people, both in and out of the armed services necessarily 
depends. 


If these simple premises can be established, as they 
should be, the battle for compromise can then continue— 
as to who pays what proportion of the tax revenue and why. 
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